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PUBLISHED EVEBY THURSDAY BY not long after preached by Mr. Mayhew, to the | Synod of Philadelphia requested me to prepare a May it not be true that the Shorter Epistles of | ing in the place of the bench of the Apostles? Ig | to commit that power to the wisest and gravest 
ee | Indians; which gospel she readily, cheerfully and | little manual in defence of Presbyterianiam, their {gnatius are «« deemed unworthy of confidence, as/ this irrelative? Is it not true? Is any thing kept | men among them, and to secure ill and unfit men 
wa. & MARTIEN, heartily embraced. And in the confession that| request was founded on the known fact, that the Senuine (i. e. unadulterated—free from spuri-| back which I was bound to have stated? Is itthe| from being admitted into the ministry; bat the 

‘ at her admission into the| pamphlet after pamphlet was sent forth almost | °%% 2dmiztures) works of the author whose name/| manner of Episcopalians, when they quote the | €xercised no jurisdiction over the others.” Locke's 
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No. 9 GEORGE STREET she made publicly : 

"2 ) church, she gave a relation of the Oak ued for| every week from the Episcopal camp, intended they bear, by some of the ablest and best judges of | Scriptures or the Fathers in support of their sys-| Works, Vol. 9, page 233. And this is the very 
—— . the knowledge of Christ, wherewith God had in| to show the invalidity of Presbyterian ordination the Protestant world ;’’ and yet, at the same time, | tem, to stop and notice al! that Presbyterians have | 8ccount which Comenius gives of the Bohemian 

TERMS—$2 50 if paid in advance. this remarkable way favoured her. Her child | and ordinances, and to recommend all the pecu- that ¢he great body (i. e. the majority) of learned | to say on the other side? But of such disingenu- branch of these people. He says expressly, they 

ab 4 G3 00 if paid during the year. | | (whose name was Japhet) became afterwards’an | liarities of the Episcopal Church, as alone sup- | © consider them as in the main (i. e. as to the} ous cavils every cqndid reader will know how to | Were certain seniors, who performed certain duties 

: ae | eminent minister of Christ. He was pastor to an| ported by Scripture. Tracts and pamphlets of |&7€24 mass of their contents) as the real work of Ig- | make the proper estimate. for the sake of order; but claimed no superiority, 
Mo subseri pancho we oes MMties inetion solche cencrary Indian church on Martha’s Vineyard; he also| this kind were at that very time in active circu- natius ? . The truth is, the more carefally and frequently I by divine right. Accordingly, Peter Heylen, a 
“an tye expiration of their respective years, will be consid: | took much pains to carry the Gospel unto other| lation, and obtrusively put into the hands of| - Is it a new or strange thing to represent a| read the Epistles of Ignatius, the more deeply am bigoted Episcopalian, speaking of the Bohemian’ 
ered as Wishing to continue their subseription, and the papers | Tndjans on the main land, and his labours were| Presbyterians, for proselyting purposes; and | “iter as unworthy of confidence on a particular) 1 persuaded that he is every where describing Brethren, a branch of the same people. says, that 
Small Notes of solvent Banks received in payment at par from | attended with much success.” with regard to one of those Tracts in particular, subject; while on others, he may be freely and| Presbyterianism, and not diocesan Episcopacy, ? they had fallen upon — of ordaining minis- 
r discontina special pains were taken to circulate it among | Tespectfully quoted? as the form of church order which existed in his | “7? among themselves, without having recourse unto 
) the bishop, or any such superior officer as a superin- 


3. Has your correspondent never before known, | day. In all his Epistles he represents ever f , 
that many of the most learned Protestant-divines, | church which he addresses, as having * one altar,”’ tendent. History of Presbyterianism, page 409, 
Ministers of the Presbyterian Church are authorised to act as of different religious denominations, believe that | ** one loaf;” that is, one communion table, to which | 410. All these witnesses were Prelatists. How 
ism, published by the Presbyterian Tract Society, | cussion was desired; and that if none appeared, have they were all expected to come. He represents for 
mpered with and interpolated, in respect to the | every worshippi bl having a Bishop, ed ane undias or 
| Was republished in the columns of the American | it would be considered as an acknowledgment bishop's office, and are th of le of aie rather biassed the other way,) if it were, asyour 
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that the Episcopal cause was triumphant. 
AGENTS. yb Presbyterian, of Nashville, Tenn. An E pisco- What well - candid reader moti 4 think of the fidence, In the Episcopal controversy —and yet Deacons. He says, that, as the Elders ought to correspondent alleges, wholly unfounded? He 
ab Se ee Witmingten—Rev S M Gayley palian undertook to review it in a pamphlet which charge of my having been guilty of an * unpro- that those Epistles, as we now possess them, | do nothing without the Bishop, or Pastor, 80 he | ™u8t really excuse me if I consider such witnesses: 
Sone ro ney SMeFarren |Leveville—Rev. Thos Love we have not seen. We copy below Dr. Miller’s | voked assault” on the Episcopal Church, and of contain much in relation to other matters, which | every where exhorts to reverence and obey the El- | 83 better authority than any which he has arrayed’ 
Eltsabcthtown—Jes. Applegate Newark—A K Russell ' é . having waged against her a causeless and bitter the venerable Father really wrote, and which, of | dership; and he assigns a set of duties to the | 9ga!nst them. | , 
Portions Peores cose Mar) hime MARYEAND. reply to these strictures, which we have obtained warfare? The truth is, I have never published a | ©°4'S¢, may beregarded as good authority bishop which it is obviously impossible for any Vill. T shall conclude this long communication 
Carlisle—Gvorge A. Lyon, Rising from the American Presbyterian. sentence in any wise respecting that denomina- p 4. I quote Ignatius, in my late Tract on a parochial or pastor a single by 
Me eewe Snowhill—Rev. C. H. Musta . : ae tion, but what was drawn from me by repeated | *'@S0yterianism, as a witness in regard to the | church, to perform.—If your correspondent does ntended, to invite some notice. 
Boyd W 4 is only previous assaults on her part, and Episcopal controversy, is there any thing in this| not understand how the Presbyters or Elders Your correspondent informs us that Bishop Onder- 
Boston’ Rov Sohn Gray Lett th Edi A ssby- | Self-defence. What would be thought of a ruf- quotation at all inconsistent with the judgment | spoken of by Ignatius could have been * Ruling Tract is regarded by Episcopalians, as hav- 
Wa fian who would without the least provocation, | in either of the foregoing publications ? | Elders,” on the Presbyterian plan, as most of passed triumphantly through the ordeal of re- 
Hagerstown--Rev R Wynkoop n assail with personal violence a neighbour of the Not at all. I express no opinion of my own, but | them, if not all, probably were—(an idea which, view and controversy; and that as a testimony of 
Pert Carbon— DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. most unexceptionable character and deportment, says with the statement which I seem, appears to him unspeakably ridicu- rer 
Clarke's Ferry—Rev M B Pat-|Washington—J Kennedy _- : . aa . and, when that neighbour resented and repelled | 12°te 'rom Ignatius, that he is regarded and re-| lous) I can only say that he is not yet competent te, they are about to collect, 
with ell his violence, say—< why did you Pitack |80rted to as the sheet anchor of the E piscopal | to discuss the subject on which he has undertaken | Stereotype, and publish in a volume, the original 
és Newville—Rev B M‘Cachren VIRGINIA. : 6 ge hE readers, a e, perhaps nothing, — me?” Would such a compound of insolence, claim. And is not this true? Do not Episcopa-| to instruct the public. ract, together with all the Reviews of it which . 
to 16 ond escape the indignation of lians regard im as both a genuine and authentic} V. Your correspondent seems to be much an- the author 8s different defences; 
Prints Levingion—Rev J Paine with em. for of every decent man? How far the case before us Set Melt to Kis | noyed by ia New York. 
Wyalus ng—Rev rin Lewis J M‘Elhenny | 9 H estimony to them, upon th inciple of the argu-| lac instead of ** Epi that ultou 
Brewn Martinsburgh—A Cooper it may not be improper to makea few remarks, for that supposed, let every impartial thte of tribution; and that as many copies as Presbyte- 
ence esate g Ny enw Wayncsborough-RevsCwillson | Which, I hope, you will allow me room in your Bat; ledepecdently altogether of the question, | 9derstanding the principle, that a writer in whom | of the usage of all good writers, and of all Episco- rians choose to distribute, will be placed gratui- 
Mille-— C Bristol valuable paper. It is by no means my purpose, | the aggressor in this controversy, the | 4 "ave no confidence, may be fairly quoted by me | palians especially.” On this charge I will not tously at their service. In reply to this singular 
MAllistertewn—H Wilson, Mount | in this to enter into difference between the ground taken by Presby-| Controversy with those who profess to have|dwell long. It is well known that all sects are | £48conade, I can only offer the opinion and feel- 
Millerstown-—Rev Bertin, Jas Kerr merits of the Episcopa and Episcopalians, in the course of the | "tire confidence in him? Surely your correspon- | fond of appropriating to themselves names which | Of an individual. These I shall freely ex- 
Bath-B D Barnes, Esq Lamber- ret writer controversy, is worthy of particular notice. The | dent to undertake to discuss a sub- | carry them a kind of popular concession of Review 
Buffale— con d ject of this kind. the validity of the claim which they include. Our ether, a8 an uncommonly clear, 
East MOlm Roanoke Bridge—C M Shepper- | per and the 11 on cevolting cha III. Another charge, which your correspondent | Socinian diclike to be ealled by that | powerful and annihilating answer to the original 
Miflintewn—Rev J Hutchinson| | Sppears to be more especially the| They d hurch | 2!leges with much indignant zeal, and apparent| name. They prefer being styled Unitarians; and | a8 comprising a refutation entire, signal and 
ev D Denn NORTH y deny the character of a true churc a 
ev G Philadelphus--Rev A Buie He begins me as entirely the | Protestant denomination besides them- is, that I have said, in my Tract on| then a large part of those who employ the title consider 
| man 7 latéranaa Rewan co, Rev AY 4 ; -. | selves. Th incip! hich nullify the | 'esbyterianism, that Episcopalians not only are | will be apt to imagine that they alone believe in one | F©P*!€8——all Of them——as among the most remarka- 
RevJNC | Selves. ey avow principles which nullify the ’ iy 
— Iacthony Church--H R HallEsq for tweety ministry and the ordinances of all non-episco- to find any warrant for their claim in| God. In like manner, the Papists insist upon be- 
1 | W Nesbit Rev W M'Pheeters, DD oh. unprovoked assault” the Episcopal ped a T'ract which contains a distinct reference to a| the great body of the church of Christ on earth; | Uworthy of his age and office. And this, not for 
armonsburg —RevP Hassinger | Morgantown—Rev J Silliman hurch; as having cherished ‘+a long continued ecclesiastical resimen. Butdid any one ever hear |/ittle work by an Episcopal writer, entitled | and that all other denominations are either heretics | W20% of ample talents on the part of the author; 
Agnew's Mille—Rev J Glenn | Brobston | and vehement animosity towards it; n anl- Episco d ” .| but from the utter failure of the only poverty- 
Alexandria—T M Johuston —J W Gray hich h il b q | of Presbyterians taking this ground with regard to}. “*P'Scopacy tested by Scripture.”” ‘The chargé | or, at least, separatists from the real church. In P 
Salteburg—Rev W Hughes | Robinson co.—J MrIntyre mostly wines ne says may well de compared | other denominations? Did any one ever hear of | ‘8.2 slander. Ihave said no such thing as he as- | telligent Protestants, however, refuse to give them stricken testimony which he was able tocommand. 
county —W Shaw hes Presbyterians denying to Episcopalians a lawfal to in the passage to which he refers ; | this title, and call them Papists, Romanists, &c. 
Danville—Hon W Montgomery| P.M) | ministry, 2 although, for want either of attention or discern- | Thus it is with our Episcopal brethren. They are | th 
JL Sloss” tion—Delenda est Carthago—Nay, he goes so far ment, he, no doubt, so construed the passage. | fond of having a title to them which would This being my siacere estimate of the matter;—an 
i Wysex—Rev J C Sharon Tuscumbia— Dr JL. Prout as to say,—*' It would seem that I suppose Pres-| pot Gg d ; he | This writer, however ‘humble? he may be in| convey the idea that they alone have bishops. | €Stimate which I cannot doubt an impartial public 
‘Keehan|Moulton— Rev E M‘Millan bvyteriani ly to b t d by the d they have depaited in many respects from the y hop ll ul } I rei h 
rec Springs Morrises | De Sustained Dy the des- simplicity and purity of the Apostolie Church, the ranks of the body to which he belongs, proba- | Now it is well known that Presbyterians claim to | W!!! ultimately sanction, rejoice in the plan to 
Northmercland —Rev I Todd their ministers are authorised, and their sacra- | Fly that claim consists of | have bishops as well as they. And, whatis worthy 
Ennisville—S Rainey several parts. One of the /irst is, that th -| of particul tice, teri se th 
Cenneleville—A Butler ;.| of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who said— distinctly, the Bishops or "of of Presbyterian will cheerfully lend his aid in cir- 
M‘Connelleburg Nat » Deposi-| R t h | 79 t, (a word which seems greatly to offend this P pasto th d 
White tory Avase It, rase it, even to the foundation thereol.” | | ‘sommes mang + while they lived. A second is, that, when their | churches—in the very sense in which our Episco- | ©2/@ting all the copies which may be placed at his 
Licking Creek--Thomas Speer TENNESSEE. p. 4 and 55. wetter) thet ministry terminated, they left the diocesan bishops | pal brethren now that the title is disposal; provided always, that the Presbyterian 
: — : Nashville—-Rev J T Edgar Now, what will the candid reader think of these | 79 \norr orastice in voward to vaticus parte of | their successors in the apostolical office, with a| bly used in the New ‘Testament. It becomes ne- | Patt of the volume be printed in the same type, 
: York. TC Hambly, Esq Gatiatin,—Rev J & Bain statements, when he is informed of the following and their practice in regard to various parts of diff ; “iP y phic and with equal fairness and accuracy with the 
D Irving j hrist, allans do no Isnops, and @ocesan DIShops;—DVetween primriz 
» Patterson's Mille—Jas Patter Holge the evidence of them is on record, and open to| adduce, or so much as pretend to a single | or Episcopacy, and of it placed in every house in the land. 
nas ee ati thin in KENTUCKY the examination of every honest inquirer; and facts | we cannot concur with them, we condemn | P@88age of scripture. The following is my lan-| For this I know not a more precise or respectful I have now done with this writer, nor shall f 
Landis urg—-Samuel Linn, Esq] panville-M G Youcc,Esq. | With which the letter before us proves the writer them not: but simp!) i tie one hy we | guage— When we ask the advocates of Episco- | term than“ prelacy.” It conveys exactly the idea | Probably, think it my duty to take any further no- 
Murransville—Hugh Lee, Esq | yount Vernon—RevJ Barnes | of it to have been ac uainted, if he had read the m not, out simply assign the reasons why w tice of him, or his future letters. The truth is 
Fairview--Rev J Easton Richmond—Rev J H Brown ; q are constrained to deviate from their practice. | Pacy whence they derive their favourite doctrine | for which Episcopalians contend, and is in no re- ’ 
Moncer_chev © Tait |Flemingsburg—Captain Robert | books which he quotes? I never wrote, or/ v.41: . your Episcopal correspondent calls an | ‘hat diocesan bishops succeed the apostles in the | spect equivocal. Does not your correspondent Episcopacy really seems to be the idol of high- 
Chester—Rev AE Parkes | Andrews oe, Req thought of writing, a syllable in reference to the | ,, unprovoked attack” on his church, and brands |@PPropriate powers and pre-eminence of their | know its derivation and meaning? Does he not | Church-men; to the worship of which they appear 
Indiana “Rev John Reed Sibir tev Jos Haber. | CONtroveray between the Presbyterian and Epis-| . indicating a spirit of malignity and bitterness ! | 2P0S'olical character, they refer us to no passages | know that it is used freely and familiarly by some willing to give their days and nights; and in sup- 
Cente county—J G Lowrey €8q | Frankjort— copal Churches, until, more than thirty years|in oy) ii. Gime ult to speak of such a charge as |! scripture, asserting or even hinting it; but to| of the most respectable Episcopal writers! Has | Port of which, they grudge nolabor. Presbyteri- 
West Greenville—Rev J Alex+| ago, repeated and violent attacks had been made | ans have no such idol. The ider, i 
pat Bloom feld— Rev W Scott §9, rep : it deserves, without infringing that self-respect, | S°me equivocal suggestions and allusions of seve- | he never read it as repeatedly occurring in Hook- . y consider, indeed, 
Fannettsburg—-Rev. A. A. Me Sanford-—-Dr Craig on all non-episcopal churches, and of course, on} 1 i04 y hope no extravagance or indecorum on | f@! fathers, who wrote within the first four or five | er’s ** Ecclesiastical Polity?” I will engage to the simple and pure external order of the Church 
that venerable church with which it is my happi-| |), part of an opponent shall ever tempt me to | hundred years after Christ. The writer most fre-| find it again and again in that work. But perhaps | held forth in the New Testament as important and 


Ginley 
gburg--Wm W Bonnell INDIANA. 
Connen ener ee aes South Hanever—Kev J.C.Crow | ness to be connected. And that your readers forget. 3 quently quoted by our Episcopal brethren for this | a different expression would suit your correspon- 


leas A O Pat- Corydon—Rev Alex. Williamson d f h d h f 
Mount Pl a A Blesmingten—Rev J Reed may judge of the nature and real character o II. The next charge which this writer brings | PUrpose, is Theodoret, who flourished about the | dent better. A venerable old writer having occa- 
Marictta--Rev O Doug'ass against me is that of having made statements, in middle of the fifth century, and who speaks thus,”’ | sion to speak on this subject. distinguished E pisco- 


binding, and they endeavour to maintain it; but 
they cannot believe that any outward ecclesiasti- 


| Indianapolis—Rev W Sickels | these attacks, they were to the following amount. cal government, is essential to christian charac- 


Unientown-—Rev J Princeton—J Lagow That the power of ordination to the Christian &c. Here th ter; and they are persuaded that fidelit hei 

t publications, altogeth sont and - the quotation from Theodoret is given | pacy into three sorts—l1. ** Divine Episcopacy”— | and they persuaded that fidelity to their 
Baileyo ministry is, by divine appointment, vested exclu- of at considerable length. low can the gros ing the system of Presbys Master in Heaven calls upon them to bestow far 
Albany—A Platt,s3 Herkimer SClelland | Sively in diocesan bishops; that where these] 7) my of Presbyterian Church | Tepresentation of this writer be accounted for ?| charges, as laid down in the New Testament. 2. | More attention on those fundamental truths of the 
West Menden-—-Horac Zanesville Rev J Culbertson | bishops are wanting, there is no authorized min- against exclusive Episcopal claims, more than My statement is perfectly precise and explicit ;|** Human Episcopacy,”—meaning that which Gospel, and that religion of the heart, without an 


Virgu—Rev W J Bradford | vellow Spring—Rev A Poage istry, no true church, no valid ordinances; that, experimental acquaintance with which *“ no man 
shall see the Lord.”—They feetas if they had not 


Johnstewn—Rev John G Smart Veter op p—Rev J L Belville and even if it had been less so, the name and tes- | prevailed in the church of England, and which he 


twenty years ago, having occasion to quote the 


Yerktown-- Cunningham | Of course, the Presbyterian, and all other non- . timony of th ient fi h I con- i j i iaboli 
‘1—Rev W Marshall |Newark-—Rev J Cunning . ie Epistles of that early Father. I made the follow- y 0 e ancient father whose name I con-| considered as of human invention. 3. ** Diabolical | ©! 

tact Brewster Frederick Rev} Mikinacy j episcopal churches and ministers, are not only Evistles of | sect with my statement, ought to have precluded | Episcopacy”—referring to the Papal system. | //™é to contend much about other matters. That 
Cpdonshnre— sean Franklin—Rev A Aten unauthorized, and perfectly destitute of validity ; Ignatius are unworthy of confidence as the genu- | the possibility of doubt or mistake as to my | Would your correspondent prefer this mode of an- Presbyterians make this estimate, and exhibit 
veuiden—Bev D Page ee dy Hughes but are to be viewed as institutions founded in re-| vs of the father whose name they bear, is| meaning. Besides, other parts of the same Tract | nouncing the distinction in question? In some something of a corresponding spirit and conduct, 
Andover—Rev 7 Spicer |Howell—Rev T B Clark bellion and schism; and thatall who are incommu-| |, , opinion of some of the ablest and best jadges | Plainly show that I could not possibly be under- | form it ought to be made, and must be made. is one of the many reasons which satisfy me that 
Yates—Rev i West Alexandria—Rev S Miller | nion with such churches, are aliens from Christ, | ” Ff: fter. | Stood to mean or to say what this reckless adver- , 2 my beloved church in this respect breathes the 
Almend—Rev J B New Athens—Rev S Cowles f th . d d . of the Protestant world. Fifteen years a ter : ,' ‘ : VI. Your correspondent utterly misconceives es f the Bi ° Poe 

ICumberland—Rev W Wallace | promises og, and no hope but his enou to understand the plainest sentence? Or c nh her character. 
Sing-Sing—Rev. Dickinson Joseph Ste- speaking of the same father, I say, in a note— P Barrow. 1 never thonvght of intimating that he| 
Matzhews Rev J the the grest body of learned men consider the he thought) was not a believer in the divine right of Prelacy. Princeton, August 13, 1835 

Newbur, aD. Ferrin on, |Cincinnati--Rev John Burtt | tions heathen. Books and pamphlets containing smaller Epistles of Ignatius as, in the main, the PP It never entered into my mind that such a con- , 
Mount Hépe—Rev Red Oak—Rev J Gilleland * age ; real works of the writer whose name they bear. 1V. Your correspondent further represents me| struction would be put upon what I said concern- . , - 
Cambridge.—Dr. W. Sumner doctrines of this kind had been published and P POPERY AND THE SABBATH. 
Caledonta—S RClark,P M | Mansfeld—Rev 0 Kow —My accuser remarks, that this latter sentence | as misquoting Ignatius, and as making a disin-| ing him, by any human being. It wasenough| Gerjons Christians regard the service of the 


L G Gaines ‘‘might be taken to indicate a serious and delib- | genuous use of my quotations from that Father. for my purpose to cite his opinion and his proof, Sabbath, not as a burden, but as a privilege; and 
Weiming—Revel Baker Detencserck— ace kB Dob- by any Presbyterian sicher from the pulpit or erate change of opinion,” had I not, ina late edi- | ‘I'he same charge was made by Dr. Cooke, of | that the apostles, as such, and in their pre-eml-| the more strictly they observe it, in the spirit of it, 

| : tion of the first mentioned work, retained, unal-| Kentucky, five or six years ago; and though | nentcharacter, had, and could have, no successors. | the greater blessing they find it. This is a mat- oe 


Troy—Robert Wasson bins i i 
ing— Watson the press. Nor was the circulation of these ‘ 
Fishkill Lending—ione Bellbrook—Rev J S Weaver . P tered, the unfavorable judgment concerning Igna- | clearly shown, in the Biblical Repertory, in a Re-| This was my sole object in quoting him. And | ter of experience and individual consciousness, 


NEW PRES? Sieia ner 64 Wilson | wee Heer 2 a tius above recited; but he thinks that that cir- | view of Dr. Cooke’s work, to be false, it has been | whatever your correspondent may think of his| which will not be comprehended by those who ° : 
Br ey Ma Williamson Springfleld—Rev J S Galloway anit Deosenent atid rah the sail 2 ose | Cumstance, together wtth my having referred to | since copied and repeated, by almost every Epis- | judgment as bearing on this point, I am confident require arguments to convince them that they = 
Foxsie= aniel L Burt ILLINOIS. pe por th ’ eigenen posta fe d this early Father as an authority in my late Tract | copal writer who has been pleased to notice me, | that no impartial inquirer will fail to feel its force, may not lawfully take liberties with the holy 
Millville—Jer. Stratton, Esq | yyndalia—Rev W K Stewart ee es WY TF; y on Presbyterianism, must inevitably fasten upon | from that day to this. The charge, howevef, I | and admit its conclusiveness. day, or that think they need not keep it so holy 


ich—Rev S Lawrence | that on the plea, that they were in danger of ; og ~ 
Salem—Dr E Q Keasby piedition, totally of an authorized of dishonesty ; in words, of | again assert, is false—utterly false ;—and t ose VII. Your correspondent still insists that the | as the Jews did. We are able to judge of the 
on ellberately pronouncing opposite Judgments con- | who have repeated it, have lent themselves to the | Waldenses and Albigenses had Prelacy established | state of religion in any society from their obser- 


Weedbury—Rev C Williamson | jacksonville--Rev W J 
Pittsgrove—Rev G W Janvier ministry, and of valid ordinances. cerning the same writer, as it happened to serve propeaenen of slander. This the impartial reader | among them; and ef course, that the argument|vance of the Sabbath. If they are oo 


Princeten—J Owen MICHIGAN TERRITORY. I t like th when our beloved nec to 
New Brunswick—RevI HInms Detroit —John Cook Fae: ene ta aiasively denounced. and vir-| ™Y PUrpose- This, as I understand it, is the | will see by attending to the following statements. | which 1 derive from their usage in favour of| minded, they will punctually and cheerfully at- 
Ee aed MASSACHUSETTS. | ; ; amount of his accusation. Icanonly say, thata; 1. One ground of the. charge made by Dr. | Presbyterian parity, is a deception. I have alleged | tend to the exercises proper for the day; but if th 
Belvidere—Rev IN Candee |pradford—RevGB Perry | tually excommunicated; when the name of by parity, 1s a deception. leg eS prop y; butif they 
Kline's Mille—Benj M’Dowell NOVA SCOTIA. Sih was denied us: when oor peo-| Yt" °° discovers such profound ignorance of | Cooke, was, that while I did quote some of the nothing on this subject which I do not believe to| are carnal, they will begin to say, ** what a weari- 
yyy eS! cau Pictou--J Dawson ape te warned to abandon the naive aes of seid the whole state of the case and controversy con- | passages in Ignatius which Episcopalians are | he true, and which, after the most careful review, | ness is it!’? and by and by they will make it in 
Flemingten—Rev J F Clark UPPER CANADA 4 hy te Me is wensity of being re See Br as | cerning the Epistles of Ignatius, must indeed be, | wont to adduce in support of their cause, I omitted | | am not confident is well supported. It really | more senses than one, what Dr. Milner calls, a 
“a PO Stud !Toronto, Rev A Bell eels and saMfolwntice both by God i man :| 28 he states, a very ‘humble’ member of the | to cite others, quite as strong, and some of them, surprises me that, after the testimony which has | profaneday. This has been eminently the case in 
Newark—Gen I Andruss NEW BRUNSWICK. We ce Ee hee chasches cM erplexed and | Piscopal Church. Be it known to him, then, | in his estimation, even stronger on the Episcopal | peen produced, that point should be any longer | the Church of Rome for hundreds of years. Popish 
Lawrenceville— sh oa — edie le go: ae others poe indignant b ; ani pe tural that some of the most competent judges and wri- side. But did the nature of my work admit of my questioned. .#neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius | countries, on the eontinent, and the more Popish 
ee — J g 7 a ters of his own church, while they confess that | citing the whole? Did I profess to cite the whole? | jf, declares * They (the Waldenses) deny the| parts of Ireland are notorious for Sabbath profa- 


claims ; and when all appeared to feel the impor- hey : 
NN ,,,  ————_—— : Sait ij. | the Epistles of Ignatius have been corrupted in | Did I not, on the contrary, as my limits compel- hierarchy; maintaining that there is no difference | nation; and the contagion of their example has 
THE INDIAN MOTHER. Ye ted ei order of » pe a respect to the subject of Episcopacy ; do not scru- | led me, profess only to exhibit a selection? Was! among the priests, by reason of dignity of office.” infected Protestants, at live among sheah or in 
T mae Raat. 5 Mather’s | in these circumstances, was it an “ assault” on ple to refer to them, as the real works of Ignatius, | I obliged ta make the same estimate of the com-| ] am persuaded that. no impartial man who reads | neighbouring states; so that what was mercifully 
he following Seoount; taken from Mather s the Epi Paeoh ¢ k in‘ our own de-| °° worthy of some degree of confidence, as a| parative value of quotations that Dr. Cooke did?| the accounts given of these people by their own | intended for the benefit of man and beast, is turned 
Magnalia, serves to show that the Almighty has ‘ e Po Woe vrnaren to ae ll these alle- | S°u"ce of information on other subjects. The fol-| Surely those who adopt and reiterate his charge | historians, John Paul Perrin, and Sir Samuel| to the injury of both; and what was appointed 
not left himself without a witness, even among ee bal Coan poupbeding Beancties sth 3 | lowing extract from the remarks of a learned and | are not so far gone in absurdity as to suppose | Morland, especially the latter, can hesitate to ad-| for the worship of God has been turned to the 7 
pagan nations. ties of ori lit wa aS For ad self ae ae t than eek: io zealous Episcopalian, who writes = Series of pa- | this, whatever the original author of it may be.| mit that they were Presbyterians in Church go-| service of the devil. Papists have no idea of 
“ Pummehanuit, _— Nie ” agen > a aa Ne very focal 4 abd of sie attacks, I felt myself pers in favor of Prelacy, in the * Christian Ob- | It is still my deliberate conviction that I gave a! vernment. I know that a different construction is | sanctifying the Sabbath, further than attending 
Martha’s Vineyard, and his wile, when ae ie SEE Mal every consideration of Sidelity to | *°°%": of London, will at once explain and es-| fair specimen of that testimony from the Father | put, by some, on their account; but, in my opinion, | mass in the morning, and perhaps hearing a 
their first five Sees spcese:ve 4 aati “all the souls of men, and of duty to iny Master in tablish whatI mean. ‘In these Epistles,” says | in question which Episcopal writers are accus- | by the blindest prejudices. It is certain that Mi-| sho:t discourse which they call Christian doc- 
within ten days of their birth, seh oe © heaven, to come forward with what power I pos- this writer, ‘* we have the three orders of bishops, | tomed to quote as favoring their cause. chael Medina, a learned prelatist, in the council of | trine. After that, in countries where they are not 
their use of powows and of me id. te to gpa sessed, in support of the truth and order of | Priests and deacons .marshalled with unseasona-| | 9, Another ground of this charge of unfair deal- | Trent, asserted that the doctrine of ministerial | under legal restraint, particularly in some parts 
them. They had a sixth child, Ne son) “ee TEES ons 0, senail or injure our ble exactness, and repeated with importunate| ing with Ignatius is, that I allege that he every | parity had been condemned in Aerius, and in the | of Ireland, the day is spent in drinking and gam- 
about the year 1638, which was a few Vines i. ieeeiieiiines « but simply to show that their anxiety. ‘here appear, moreover, so many SYMP-| where represents the Presbyters, and not the Bishops, | Waldenses, as well as in others specified by him.| ing, and fighting; so that instead of repairing 
fore the English first settled on the h fr fe : ol thsive Ts untonaded. abd thet we | °™* of contrivance, and such studied uniformity | ag the successors of the Apostles. Butis it not literal- | Bellarmine acknowledges that the Waldenses de-| the exhaustion of the week’s labour, they are 
The mother was greatly perplexed wit - a Sie aod followed cunningly devined chiles.” of expression, that these compositions will surely | jy and strictly true that Ignatius does, in every in-| nied the divine right of prelacy. The Rev. Dr.| more exhausted by the revelry of that day, than 
that she should lose this child like gaoneal ihé Mallee + wot onl ‘othe statement which 1 | 20¢ be alleged by any capable and candid advocate | stance, make the precise statement which I have | Rainolds, an eminently learned Episcopal divine, | by all the labour of the week, 
and utterly despairing of any help from hittl al iets with. re - ss uae Riet welihentions | 00" Primitive Episcopacy, without great hesita-| alleged? He often speaks of Bishops, Presbyters | Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford,| "It is worthy of remark here, that when our 
means as had been formerly tried with so little in Miaideodn) eet y strictly true; but tion; by many they will be entirely rejected. I do| 4nd Deacons; but, so far as I recollect, in ll cages | in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in writing on this | Kings of the Stuart line had a hankering after 
Prieny iis hese fos “¢ ie} borg rigs Reisen it applies ahh 6 ual rigour of truth to every sub- not mean to insinuate that the whole of these | iq which he speaks of succession at all, he repre- | subject to Sir Francis Knollys, declares— All| Popery, and wished to put down Puritanism, 
ful heart she gar up: 4 child and in ey out Into ee ublic cat se a me on the same subject. Epistles is a forgery. On the contrary, many | sents the Presbyters as succeeding in the place of | those who have for five hundred years past, en-| they adopted the expedient of desecrating the 
the field, that she might flies sar we gig Ne aati had I en gm publication above re- parts of them afford strong internal evidence of| the Apostles. But does he not speak also of|deavoured the reformation of the Church, have | Sabbath. ‘Thus James I. of England, affected to 
While she was efalle than was vehe- their own genuineness; but with respect to the| Bishops, as distinct officers, and as occupying, in | taught, that all pastors, whether they be called | think it hard that his good subjects, after they 
human help, seg =. Al J, aes ri Anell ph Male aed. ta snene instanese, with particular passages which affect the present (i. €-| each church, a higher place than the Presbyters, | Bishops or Priests, are invested with equal au-| had been to church, should sit the remainder of 
ts ber ie . thi God hath etont d Gab \adinorene, by three or four assailants, who the Episcopal) dispute, there is not a single pas-| 5, Elders, whom he represents as associated with | thority and power:—as. first the Waldenses, next | the Sunday, moping over their Bibles, or teach- 
is to be prayed unto; t ~ the ~ a word being in| 278° whieh I would venture to allege. The language, the Bishop in the superintendence of each congre- | larcilius Petavinus; then Wickliffe and his dis-|in their children the catechism.- He therefore, 
all the things that we works |“ earliest, is that of the fourth century.’’ Chris-| gation? He certainly does. And this, in quoting | ciples; afterwards Huss and the Hussifes; and last | out of his royal bounty and great regard for their 
had given being to herse eee ” oasil ota Me Dotoded with “ rte “gpa ans improperly be tian Observer, II. p. 723. from Ignatius, I was so far from denying or at-| of all Luther, Calvin, Bullinger, Musculus,” &c. welfare, issued a Proclamation, giving them 
and given her child von gl was easily UE eat nt nen Th. ein * em of con-|_ Phe same view of the subject seems to have | tempting to conceal, that I gave, atlength, passage | The Rev. John Scott, the pious Episcopal con-| liberty to spend the day, after public worship, io 
ee a a. solved Sosbres has been “ t up b bide Episcopal been taken by Professor Neander, an illustrious | after passage from that Father, in which what he | tinuator of Milner’s ecclesiastical history,-in giv- | the noble exercises of leaping, dancing, wrestling, 
Hereupon, this poor pagan ma fodth a erc : heidboure ever tesa a 4 sauna any inter- Lutheran, of Berlin, probably the most accurate-| says,—and a very fair specimen of all that he says | ing a particular statement of the tenets and prac- archery, and such like 5 and he commanded the 
that she would seek unto this God for ‘ind mh ES and nen nhlats of ah same ex-|/y learned christian antiquary now living. He} in regard to this point, is exhibited with fidelity. | tices of the Waldenses addressed by George | ministers of all parish churches to read this we 
and did accordingly. The issue or “0 5. | elusive and offensive charzeter with those before | pronounces that the Epistles of Ignatins “have | If your correspondent will only look into my | Maure/, one of their most devoted ministers to | clamation, after sermon on the Sundays; whic 
oi ets ee oe ee he : we mentioned, have been multiplied, and incessantly certainly been interpolated in favor of the hierar- | ++ Letters on the Christian Ministry,’ he will find | Qecolampadius, the celebrated Reformer, in the} was such a burlesque of sacred things, = we 
swered ger prayer, was wonderfully 6 bee ge oenie : Tiedlated ’ Erte inet re ’ cana” aaa chy;’’—yet, on other subjects, he appeals to them | this to bethe case. In my short Tract on Presby- | year 1530, represente that minister as stating ex- should: scarcely credit the fact, were not the pro- 
the consideration whereof caused her to had | South, East and West, ever Y oricdical presg| Without reserve, as affording safe and valuable| terianism, in which all that I had to say on that| pliciily that the different orders of Bishops, Priests | clamation ong extant, and were there not an 
this child unto the service of that God .. . under Episcopal guidance sete, son sonaiing with testimony. History of the Church, I. 199. subject, including Doctrine, Government and|and Deacons pip NoT EXIST IN THEIR MINISTRY. | ample raga of i ori many godly 
claims and attacks characterized by the most| The foregoing statements seem to lay a founda- Worship, was necessarily limited to a few pages, | Vol. 1. 139. In a debate in the English house of 
mig od. to eettle | sectarian exclusiveness. For a page of this cha-| tion for the following remarks; which I hope I could not pretend to enter at large on the testi- Lords, in the year 1675, respecting the 
ca Vineyard ; the who had | racter, which has appeared from a Presbyterian | your will seriously con- mac by Charles 1. who had the same object in view ; 
7 : 1 : dition of my “ Letters on the | my veracity, in the view of any intelligent reader. | immediately on the demise of the apostles, the | which he was answered, that the 2lvigensés, ? ar ad wt | 
the man who spoke among them, often looked up- | 80; but the second editi PPR gee psc te y ys nite tos Kg ale -«.|bishops were universally understood to succeed | numerous people, and the only visible known | Queen, and a host of Jesuit Priests, wha did 
concluded that ee Were SOF prayers, | HY: a hat particular work, and | sistency between the two statements, on the face | state that such is not the language of the early bishops.—It is very true what the bishop o n- | from the kingdom, o knew wel! that taey 
and that their prayers were unto that very God | and — — “r 7 ae hia han cite | oF the J without farther explanation. is not so | Writers; that Ignatius, one of the earliest Fathers, | chester replied, that they had some amongst them | could not do this till they had banished the Sab- ) 
thd Gaapel wes when “Tract Society of the! entire and irreconcilable as seems to suppose. ‘constantly represents the Presbyters as succeed- ! who alone had power to ordain; but that was only bath.—M’Gavin 8 Prot. 
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From the Christian Magazine of 1806. 
DEATH UF HUME AND FINLEY. 


Remarks on the accounts of the Death of David 
Hume, Esgr. and Samuel Finley, D. D. 


The common sense and feelings of mankind, 
have always taught them to consider death as a 
most awful and interesting event. If it were no- 
thing more than a separation from all that we love 
in this world; the dissolution of our bodies, and 
the termination of our present mode of existence, 
there would be sufficient reason for z «etre it 
with tender and solemn reflection. But when we 
add those anticipations of which very few, if any, 
ean whully divést themselves, that scene of * un- 
tried being,” which lies before us, and especially 
that etetnity which the Christian revelation un- 
fulds, death becomes an object of unutterable mo- 

‘ment; ‘and every sober thought of it bears upon 
the heart with a weight of solicitude which it is 
not in the power of unaided reason to remove. The 
mere possibility of our living hereafter, is enough 
to engage the attention of a wise man: the proba- 
bility of it is too grave and affecting to leave an 
excuse for indifference: and the certainty with 


_ which the scriptares speak of it, as of an immor- 


tality of blessedness or of wo, allows to light and 
ladicrous speculations concerning it, no other cha- 
racter than that of the insanity of wickedness. 
When that hour diaws nig 
the business of life, and summon the spirit to the 
bar of ** God who gave it,’? all the motives to de- 
ception cease; and those false reasonings which 
blind the judgment, are dissipated. Itis the hour 
of truth, and of sincerity. Such at least, is the 
general fact, which cannot be invalidated by the 
concession that, in some instances, men have been 
found to cherish their infatuation, and practise 
their knavery, to the very last. Their number in 
laces which enjoy the pure gospel, the only ones 
in our present view, is too small to make any per- 
ceptible difference in the a.ount; or to disparage 
that respectful credence with which the rustic 
and the sage listen to the testimony of ‘a dying 


bed. 


which shall close | P 


By this testimony, the * gospel of the grace of 


God,” has obtained, among every people and in 
every age, such strong confirmation, and has car- 
ried into the human conscience, such irresistible 
appeals for its truth, its power, and its glorious 
excellency, that its enemies have laboured with all 
their might, to discredit these triumphs. They 
have attacked the principle upon which the testi- 
mony of a dying believer rests. They have said 
that the mind, being necessarily enfeebled by the 
ravages of mortal disease upon the body, is not a 
competent judge of its own operations—that the 
Jooks, the tears, the whole conduct of surrounding 
friends, excite artificial emotions in the dying— 
that superstition has a prodigious ascendency over 
their imagination—that thefr joyful impressions 
of heaven, are the mere reveries of a disturbed 
brain—that their serenity, their steady hope, their 
prone faith, are only the natural consequence of 
ong habit, which never operates more freely than 
when the faculty of reflection is impaired—All 
this, and more like this, do unhappy mortals who 
take, or pretend to take, pleasure in putting an 
extinguisher upon the light of life, detail with an 
air of superiority, as if they had fallen upon a dis- 
covery which merits the plaudits of the world. 
But were it even so—were the Christian victory 
over death only a dream, it is a dream so sweet 
and blessed, that with the scourger of lord Boling- 
broke’s philosophy, I should ‘+ account that man 
a villain that awoke me—awoke me to truth and 
misery*.”’ But I am not going to discuss this 
question. The poor infidel does not believe him- 
self, and why should others believe him? With 
one breath he endeavours to cry down the argu- 
ment to be derived in favour of their religion, 
from the peaceful death of Christians; and with 
the next to enlist it in his own service. He 
omits no opportunity of celebrating the intrepi- 
dity or composure displayed by sceptical breth- 
ren in their last moments. Let the letter of 
Dr. Adam Smith, concerning the death of David 
Hume, Esqr. be a proof. Every sentence be- 
trays his anxiety to set off his friend to the 
best advantage. The dullest observer cannot 
but perceive his design to compare Mr. Hume 
dying an infidel, with a Christian dying in the 
faith of Jesus. Let us draw out, at length, that 
comparison which he has only insinuated; and 
that the effect may be more decisive, let us re- 
member, that the whole annals of unbelief do not 
furnish a more favuurable example than he has 
selected. Mr. Hume was a man of undisputed 
His versatile talent, his intense applica- 
tion, his large acquirements, and his uncommon 
acuteness, place him, perhaps, at the head of 
those enemies of revelation who attempt to reason; 
as Voltaire stands without a rival among those 
who only scoff. Ue had, besides, what rarely be- 
longs to the ascertained infidel, a good moral re- 
are We mean that he was not addicted to 
ewdness, to drunkenness, to knavery, to profane 
rtoigearss or any of those grosser vices which are 
the natural and ordinary companions of enmity to 
the Gospel. For otherwise, as he laboured to un- 
settle all fixed principles of belief; to overturn the 
whole system of moral obligation; to obliterate a 
sense of God’s authority from the conscience; and 
positively to inculcate the innocence of the great- 
est crimes, he must be accounted one of the most 
flagitiously immoral men that ever lived. 
His panegyrist, too, was a man of superior parts 
and profound erudition. The name of Adam 
Smith will always rank high in the republic of 


_ letters; and will never be pronounced, but with re- 


spect, by the political economist. Mr. Hume can 
have lost nothing; has possibly gained much, by 
the pen of his friend. Taking him, therefore, as 
the letter to Mr. Strahan represents him, let us 
contrast him with that servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Dr. Samuel Finley. ae 

_ Whatever be a man’s opinions, one of his most 
rational occupations in the prospect of leaving the 
world, is to look back upon the manner in which 
he has passed through it: to compare his duties 
with his conduct, and to inquire how far he de- 
serves the approbation or the reproach of his own 
conscience. With a Christian this admits not of 
dispute. Nor will it be disputed by a Deist, who 
professes his faith in the being and providence of 
God, and a state of rewards and panishments 
hereafter, proportioned to the degree of crime or 


*Hunter’s view of the philosophical character and writ- 
ing: of Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. 

t On further recollection, we are compelled to deduct 
fron Mr. Hume’s morality, his freedom from profane 
swearing. For, in an account of the life and writings of 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson, the great historian, drawn up by 
professor Dugald Stewart, there is a letter from Mr. Hume 
tu the Dr. in which he descends to the coarse and vulgar 
profanity of the ale-house, and the main deck. To ask his 
renerend correspondent, the principal of the University of 
er the ecclesiastical premier of the church of 
Scotland, ** What the devil he had to do with that old 
fashioned, dangling word, wherewith ?”’ and to tell him, 
willsee you d=d viz. than swallow your 
hath} —are such gross violations of decency, that unless 
Mr. Hume had been accustomed to adorn his speech with 
similar expletives, they never could have found their way 
into a familiar letter; much less into a letter designed for 
the eye of a man to whom, considering his profession only, 
they were a direct insult. We do not wonder that Mr. 
S:ewart should ** hesitate about the propriety of subject- 
ing to the criticisms of the world so care!ess an effusion.” 
But, knowing as we do, the urbanity of that Geatleman’s 
manners, the elegance of his mind, aud his high sense of 
deeorum, we much wonder that bis hesitation had nota 
different issue, We fear that all men of sobriety, we are 
sure that all men of religion, will refuse to accept Mr. 
Hume’s “ gayety and affection,” as an apology for his 
vileness; or to let it pass off uncer the mask of-** p'ayful 
and good-natured irony.” Ifa philosopher’s *‘ affection” 
must veut itself in ribaldry; if te cannat be * playM%l and 
good-natured,” without plundering the waterman and 
scavenger of their appropriate phraseology, we own, 
that his conversation has no attractions for us. Such a 
‘: glimpse” as this letter affords, of the “ writer and his 
correspondent in the habits of private intercourse,” is far 
from *‘ suggesting not unpleasing pictures of the hours 
which they borrowed from business aud study.” But the 
most melancholy reflection is, that such intimacies and 
correspoudences turuish an index of Dr. Robertson’s own 
character. The infidels never allowed that he had any 
thing of the Christian minister but his canonicals and his 
sermons. With these exceptions they claimed him as 
their own, and their claim appears to have been too well 
founded. 


t An account of the Life and writings of Willium Ro- 
81, 
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of virtue here. To such a one it is, upon his own 
principles, a question of unspeakable importance, 
whether he shall commence his future existence 
with hopes of happinese, or with fears of misery? 
especially as he relies much upon the efficacy of 
penitence and prayer, in procuring forgiveness of 
his faults, indulgence to his infirmities, and a ge- 
neral mitigation of whatever is unfavourable. 
Nay, the mortal deist, or the atheist himself, for 
they are not worth the trouble of a distinction, 
ought, for their own sakes in this life, to be 80 
employed. If, with the rejection of all religious 
restraint, they have not also uprooted every af- 
fection of their nature, nothing could afford them 
more gratification in the evening of their days, 
than the consciousness of their having contributed 
something to the mass of human comfort. In 
short, whether we argue upon christian or un- 
christian grounds, it can be the interest of none 
but the worthless and the malignant, to shut their 
eyes upon their own history, and sink down in 
death, as a bullock drops under the knife of his 
executioner. | 

Yet strange as it may appear, and inconsistent 
as it certainly is with his high pretensions, there 
are few things so rare as a dying infidel taking a 
deliberate retrospect of life. We say a deliberaie 
retrospect; for it is undeniable, that on many of 
those who, like the apostate Julian, waged im- 
lacable war with the Galilean, conscience recover- 
ing from its slumbers, has, at the hour of death 
or the apprehension of it, forced an unwilling and 
tormenting recollection of their deeds. The point 
of honour in their philosophy seems to be, and 
their utmost attainment is, to keep completely out 
of view, both the past and the future. This was 
evidently the case with Mr. Hume, Read over 
again Dr. Smith’s letter to Mr. Strahan, and you 
will not find a syllable from which you could 
gather that there is an hereafter, a providence, or 
a God—not a sentence to indicate that Mr. Hume 
believed he had ever committed a sin; or was, in 
any respect, an accountable being. 

‘Turn now away from the philosopher, and hear 
what a believer in the lord Jesus Christ has to 
say. Melting into gratitude for that mercy which 
he had received from his heavenly father, he goes 
back to the commencement of his Christian course, 
and desires his friend to pray, that God ** would 
be pleased to Jet him feel just as he did at that 
time when he first closed with Christ,’? and the 
rapture of his soul came near to the blessedness 
of heaven. With deep humility he owns his sin- 
fulness: not a whisper of extenuation or apology 
does he utter—‘* I know not in what language to 
speak of my own unworthiness—I have been un- 
dutiful.” But with great tenderness, as in the 
presence of the Omniscient, he attests his satis- 
faction with time spentin his Christian duties and 
enjoyments. ‘I can truly say that I have loved 
the service of God—I have honestly endeavoured 
to act for God, but with much weakness and cor- 
ruption—I have tried my master’s yoke, and will 
never shrink my neck from it.” That he had 
been useful to others, and instrumental in their 
salvation, was to hima source of pure and elevat- 
ed joy. ‘The Lord has given me many * souls 
as a crown of my rejoicing.” 

What think you, now, reader, of Mr. Hume and 
Dr. Finley, with regard to their retrospect of life? 
Who evinces most of the good and the virtuous 
man? Whose reflections, is it reasonable to con- 
clude, were the more delightful? Avs, who let 
none of them escape his lips? or his, whose words 
were inadequate to express their abundance or 
their sweetness? No; the one had no delightful 
recollections tocommunicate. High happiness is 
never selfish. The overflowing heart pours off its 
exuberance into the bosom of a friend. And had 
Mr. H. had any thing of this sort to impart, his 
companions and encomiasts would have shared in 
his pleasure, and would not have forgotten to tell 
the world of its luxury. Their silence is a suffi- 
cient comment. 

Let us extend our comparison to a particular, 
which, more than almost any thing else, touches 
the pride of philosophy: We mean the dignity 
displayed by the infidel and by the Christian re- 
spectively. 

Ask Dr. Smith. He will tell you that at the 
very time when he knew his dissolution was near, 
Mr. Hume continued to * divert himself as usual, 
with correcting his own works for a new edition; 
with reading books of amusement; with the con- 
versation of his friends; and sometimes, in the 
evening, with a party at his favourite game of 
whist.” Behold the dying occupation of a cap- 
tain of infidelity!’ Of one who is eulogized * as 
approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man, as, perhaps, the nature of 
human frailty will admitv’’—his most serious em- 
ployment is ** diverting himself.”? Just about to 
yield up his last breath, and * diverting himself !”’ 
From what? Let them answer who know that 
there are apt to be troublesome visitors to the 
imagination and the conscience of one who has 
prostitated his powers to the purpose of spreading 
rebellion against the God who made him! * Di- 
verting himself!’ what? With correcting 
his own works for a new edition! a considerable 
portion of which ** works”’’ is destined to prove that 
justice, mercy, faith, and al! the circles of both the 
duties and charities, are obligatory only because 
they are useful; and, by consequence, that their 
opposites shall be obligatory when they shall ap- 
pear to be more useful—that the religion of the 
Lord Jesus, which has ** brought life and immor- 
tality to light,” is an imposture—that adultery isa 
bagatelle; and suicide a virtue! With what? With 
reading books of amusement. The adventures of 
Don Quixote; the tales of the genii; a novel, a 
tragedy, a farce, a collection of sonnets; any thing 
but those sober and searching treatises which are 
fit for one who ** considers his latterend.””?” With 
what? With the conversation of his friends; such 
as Dr. Smith, and Dr. Black, another famous infi- 
del, who, as they had nothing inviting to discuss 
about futurity, and Mr. H. could not bear the fa- 
tigue of abstruse speculation, must have enter- 
tained him with all that jejuane small talk which 
makes great wits look so very contemptible, when 
they have nothingtosay. Withwhat? Withan 
evening party at his favourile game of whist! A 
eard table! and all that nauseous gabble for which 
the card table is renowned! The question is to be 


which is perceived by Dr. S. Thousands who 
had no pretensions to philosophical pre-eminence, 
have been Mr. H’s. equals on this ground. If he 
had succeeded in persuading himself, as his writ- 
ings tend to persuade others, that the spirit of man, 
like the spirit of a beast, **goeth downwards,” 
that when the breath should leave his body, there 
would be an end of Mr. Hume—that the only 
change would be to ‘+ turn a few ounces of blood 
into a different channel’’—to vary the form of a 
cluster of corpuscles, or to scatter a bundle of per- 
ceptions up and down through that huge collection 
of impressions and ideas—that stupendous mass 
of nothings, of which his philosophy had saga- 
ciously discovered the whole material and intel- 
lectual world to be composed—lIf this were all, 
we canrot discern in what his magnanimity con- 
sisted. It is chiefly as a moral event, that death 
is interesting—as an event which, instead of put- 
ting an end to our existence, only introduces us to 
a mode of existence as much more interesting than 
the present, as eternity is more interesting than 
time. 

It is this view that chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of Dr. Finley. In common with others, he 
was to undergo the pains of dissolution. But he 
rested not in these. He fixed his eye upon that 
new form which all his relations to God, to holi- 
ness, to sin, and the inhabitants of the future 
world, were shortly to assume. The reader, we 
doubt not, perceives the immense disparity be- 
tween these cases. Mr. H. looks at death as it 
effects the affairs of this world. Dr. F. as it in- 
volves eternal issues. Mr. H. according to his 
own notions, had nothing to encounter but the 
struggles of nature; and nothing to lose but a few 
temporal enjoyments. Before Dr. F. was the 
tribunal of God, and the stake at hazard was an 
immortal soul. An error here is irretrievable; the 
very thought of its possibility is enough to shake 
every fibre of the frame; and proportionally pre- 
cious and certain must be that religion which can 
assure the believer of his safety, and convey him 
with peacefulness and pleasure to his father’s 
house. 

This being the case, let us weigh the consola- 
tions of the philosopher against those of the 
Christian. 

Dr. Smith has made the most of them in behalf 
of the former; but a very little scrutiny will show 
that they are light and meagre indeed. ‘+ [am 
dying,”’ they are the words of Mr. H. ‘as easily 
and cheerfully as my best friends could desire.” 
** When he became very weak,”’ says Dr. Black, *‘it 
cost him an effort to speak; and he died in such a 
happy composure of mind, that nothing could ex- 
ceed it.” 

We are not without suspicion, that on the part 
of Mr. H. there is some affectation here; and on 
the part of his friends, some pretty high colouring. 
In the mouth of a Christian, ** composure,” 
** cheerfulness,”’ ** complacency,”’ resignation,” 
happiness,” in death, have an exquisite mean- 
ing. But what meaning can they have in the 
mouth of one, the very best of whose expectations 
is the extinction of his being? Is there any ‘* com- 
placeney” in the thought of perishing? any ‘* hap- 
piness”’ in the dreary and dismal anticipations of 
being blotted out of life? Itis a farce: It isa 
-mockery of every human feeling: and every throb- 
bing of the heart convicts it of a lie. But Mr. 
Hume expected a better state of existence—Nay, 
talk not of that. There is not, either in his own 
expressions, or those of his friends, the faintest 
allusion to futurity. That glorious light which 
shines through the grave upon the redeemed of the 
Lord, was the object of his derision. Nocomfort 
from this quarter. The accomplishment of his 
earthly wishes, and the prosperity of his near 
relatives, are the only reasons assigned for his 
cheerfulness. But these are insufficient. In 
thousands, and ten thousands, they have not avail- 
ed to preclude the most alarming forebodings; and 
why should they do more for Mr. fume? 

In the next place, how shall we interpret his 
resignation?’ Resignation to what? To the 
divine will? O no! God was not in all his 
thoughts. But Death was at hand, and he could 
not escape; he submitted toa stroke which it was 
impossible to avoid. And all that is said of his 
composure,” and cheerfulness,”’ and resig- 
nation,” and ** complacency,” when measured by 
the scale of truth, amounts to no-more than a Sot- 
tish unconcern set off with a fictitious gayety. It 
is easy to work up a fine description; and it is often 
most fine, when most remote from the fact. Let 
any infidel between the poles produce, if he can, 
a reason that shall satisfy a child, why one who 
has lived without God, should find ** complacen- 
cy” in death. Nothing but that ** hope which 
maketh not ashamed,” is a cause equal to such an 
effect. But * hope’? beyond the grave, is a word 
which had no place in Mr. Hume’s vocabulary, 
because the thing had no place in his soul. It is 
plain, however, that he 7 5 


Felt his ruling passions strong in death. 


Whatever his decay had weakened, his desire to 
see ** the downfall of some of the prevailing sys- 
tems of superstition ;”> which, with Mr. Hume, 
meant neither more nor less than the destruction 
of Christianity, in every modification, retained its 
whole vigour. And thus, while venting his spite 
at the only ‘*system’’ which ever could render 
death comfortable ; he goes to Lucian’s dialogues, 
and edifies his friends with chattering nonsense 
about Charon and his boat! Oczxcas hominum 
mentes ! Nothing can be more blind and infatua- 


called.” With this puerile levity before our 
eyes; and this contemptible babbling soanding 
in our ears, we must listen totales of Mr. Hume’s 
magnanimity, complacency, and resignation ! 
From a barren exhibition of Atheism, let us re- 
air once more to the servant of God. In Dr. 
inley, we see a man dying not only with cheer- 
fulness, but with exstacy. Of his friends, his 
wife, his children, he takes a joyful leave : com- 
mitting all that he held most dear in this world, 
not to the uncertainties of earthly fortune, but to 
the ** promises of his God.” Although his tem- 
poral circumstances were very moderate; although 
he had sons and daughters to provide for, and 
slender means of doing it, he felt not a moment’s 


decided, whether such stupendous faculties as | 
had been lavished upon Mr. Hume, were to be 
blasted into annihilation, or expanded to the vision | 
and fruition of the INFINITE GOD; or converted | 
into inlets of endless pain, despair and horror? | 
A question which might convulse the abyss, and 
move the thrones of heaven—and while the deci- 
sion is preparing, preparing for him, Mr. H. sits 
down to a gambling board, with gambling com- 
panions, to be ‘diverted’? with the chances of 
the cards, and the edifying conversation to which | 
they give rise! Such is the dignity of this almost 
perfectly wise and virtuoos man”—Such a phi- 
losopher’s preparation for death! . 

Let us leave him at the card-table, and pay a 
second visit to Dr. Finley. From his gracious 
lips, not a trifling word escapes. In his ardent 
soul, now.ready to speed its flight to the spirits of 
the just, there is no room for *diversion,”’ for 
correcting’? compositions; for ** books of amuse- 
ment;”’ or for ** games of whist.”” The everlast- 
ing life of those around him—the spiritual prospe- 
rity of a congregation dear to him—the interests 
of his Redeemer among the nations—these, these 
are the themes which fill his thoughts and dwell 
upon his tongue. ‘Oh that each of you,” says 
he to the spectators of his pain, ** may expenience, 
what, blessed be God, I do, when you come to 
die.””—** Give my love to the people of Princeton, 
tell them that I am going to die, and that I am 
not afraid of death. ‘The Lord Jesus take care of 
his cause in the world.”’ 

The manner in which Mr. H.and Dr. F. direct- 
ly contemptated death, and the effects of death, 
presents another strong point of contrast. It is 
evident from the whole of Dr. Smith’s narrative, 
that the former confined, or wished to confine, his 
view to the mere physical event—to the bodily 
anguieh which it might create, and its putting a 
period to earthly enjoyments. ‘The whole of the 
hilosopher’s ‘* magnanimity”’ centres here. Al- 
owing to his composure under these views of 


death, as much as can reasonably be demanded, 


uneasiness—Leave thy fatherless children with me ; 
I will preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust 
tn me,—was, in his estimation, a better security 
for their support, than any inheritance in lands or 
lucre. And as to death itself—who but one * fil- 
led with hopes full of immortality,” could use 
such language as this—‘* A Christian’s death is 
the best part of his existence’’—* Blessed be 
God ! eternal rest is at hand.”—** OI shall tri- 
umph overevery foe,” (he meant sin, Satan, death, 
the grave,) **the Lord hath given me the victory 
—I exult; I triumph! Now I know that it is 
tmpossible that faith should not triumph over 
earth and hell”—* Lord Jesus, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit; I do it with confidence; I do 
it with full assurance. I know that thou wilt keep 
that which 1 have committed unto thee.”? We 
appeal to all the world, whether any thing like 
this, any thing that deserves so much as to be 
named in comparison, ever fell from the lips of an 
infidel? How poor, how mean, how miserable, 
does he look, when brought to the contrast! Let 
the reader review again the situation of Dr. Fin- 
ley, ponder his words, and mark their spirit ; 
and then let him go back to Mr. Hume's * di- 
version”—to his correcting his atheistical wri- 
lings for a new edition—to his ** books of amuse- 
ment”—to his **game of whist’’—to his insipid 
raillery about Charon and his boat! Truly the 
infidels have cause to look big, and despise the 
followers of Jesus Christ! * Pray, sir,” said a 
young man to the late Dr. Black, in the presence. 
ofa juvenile company, at the Dr’s. own table, 
‘Pray sir, how did Mr. Hume die?” « Mr. 
Hume,” answered the sceptical chymist, with an 
air of great significance, ‘* Mr. Hume died, as he 
lived, a philosopher.” Dr. Black himself has aided 
Dr. Smith in telling us what the death of a philo- 
sopher is. It has taught us, if nothing before did, 
that the pathetic exclamation, ** Let my soul be 
with the philosophers,” belongs to one who is a 
stranger to truth and happiness. If they resem- 
ble Mr. Hume, we will most devoutly exclaim, 


ted than the fanaticism of philosophy * falsely so. 


we do not perceive in it all that ** magnanimity” | * Furthest from them is best.” Let our souls be 


with the Christians! with the humble believers 
in that Jesus whois ‘the resurrection and the 
life.’ Let them be with Sumuel Finley ; let them 
not be with David Hume ! ‘ 
We cannot close these strictures, without again 
reminding the reader, that no instance of compo- 
sure in death is to be found more favourable to 
the infidel boast, than the instance of Mr. Hume. 
And yet, how jejune and forlorn does he appear, 
in comparison of Dr. Finley. The latter /ongs for 
his departure, ‘tas the hireling pants for the 
evening shade;”? and when it comes, he pours 
around him his kindly benedictions; his eye 
beams with celestial brilliancy ; he shouts, Salva- 
tion! and is away to ** the bosom of his Father 
and his God.” 

But in the other all is blank. No joy sparkles 
in his eye: no hope swells his bosom; an un- 
meaning smile is on his countenance, and frigid 
ridicule dishonours his lips. Be it never forgot- 
ten, that no infidels die in triumph! The utmost 
to which they pretend, is dying with calmness. 
Even this rarely happens; and, the scripture be- 
ing judge, it is a part of their accursedness. It 
imparts the deeper horror to the surprise of the 
eternal world. But, if you reverse the picture, 
and ask how many infidels close their career in 
anguish, in distraction, in a fearful looking-for of 
judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour 
the ADVERSARIES? how endless is the train of 
wretches, how piercing their cry! That arch 
blasphemer, Voltaire, left the world with hell an- 
ticipated : and we hear so frequently of his disci- 
ples ** going to their own place”’ in a similar man- 
ner, that the dreadful narratives lose their effect 
by repetition. It was quite recently that a youth 
in the state of New York, whohad been debauch- 
ed by the ribaldrous impiety of Paine, yielded up 
the ghost with dire imprecations on the hour when 
he first saw an infidel book, and on the murderer 
who first put it into his hand. But who ever 
heard of a dying man’s cursing the day in which 
he believed in Jesus? While such an instance, 
we are bold to assert, never occurred, nothing is 
more common than the peaceful death of them 
who have * tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 
They who see practical Christianity in those re- 
treats which the eye of a profane philosopher sel- 
dom penetrates, could easily fill a long record of 
dying beds softened with that bland submission, 
and cheered with that victorious hope, which 
threw so heavenly a lustre round the bed of Dr. 
Finley. 

These things carry with them their own recom- 
mendation to the conscience which is not yet 
‘‘seared as with a hotiron.” If our pages fall 
into the hands of the young, we affectionately en- 
treat them to ** remember their Creator in the days 
of their youth ;” ** to make their calling and their 
election sure,” before they be * hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin.’? Rich are the tints of that 
beauty, and sweet the fragrance of those blos- 
soms, on which, in the morning of life, the Lord 
our God sheds down the dews of his blessing. 
You would not wish to be associated with infidels 
in their death—shun the contagion of their princi- 
ples while you are in spirits and in health. Your 
hearts cannot but sigh, ‘+ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his’”— 
cast in then your lot with him; choose for your 
own God, the God of Samuel Finley; and like 
him, you shall have * hope in your death ;”’ like 
him, you shall **be had in everlasting remem- 
brance,’? when * the memory of the wicked shall 
rot.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
SCENES IN TRAVEL, 
SCENE VI. 


Your correspondent being ‘ set for the defence 
of the Gospel,” and anxious to ‘do good to all 
men as he had opportunity,’’ was thrown into a 
new scene, while at the North West. It was an 
interview with two Roman Catholic Priests. One 
of them was in charge at Detroit, the other, his 
curate, or humble assistant. The superior was 
considered a man of talent—had received a liberal 
education at Angersin France, and was a Jesuit, 
In the troublous times of 1782 he had fled for his 
life, as was reported, and taken up his abode in 
this country. His assistant had been a corporal 
in Napoleon’s army, and suited the military much 
better than the sacred service, though not emi- 
nent in either. ‘The padre however was an adept, 
and Ignatius Loyola need have had no better co- 
adjutor. Not fired with Xavier’s zeal, he gener- 
ously fled to the aid of ** holy mother,” here, and 
without danger to life or limb, plied with dili- 
gence, and not without success, his non-apostolic 
labours, among the border French of the North 
Western Territory. Father Hennepin and Mon- 
sieur Charlevoix, had been pioneers in discovery, 
as travellers, many years before, but Monsieur 
R-——, was the best representative of his holiness of 
Rome, to be found in all theregion. Versed in learn- 
ed law, esteemed by his compeers, as ** primus in- 
ter pares”’ in point of scholarship, acquainted with 
the original and at home in the Vulgate, he was 
a mark at which it were worth while to aim, and 
in subduing him, no small advantage might be 
hoped to the Territory and the neighbouring Can- 
ada. (Upper Canada.) It was ina long win- 
ter’s night, we meditated the onset, with firm 
confidence in the force of scriptural argument, 
and prepared with reference to the Fathers, whose 
joint testimony with many others, we were care- 
ful to take along in a book of manuscripts, which, 
in a course of Theological study, had been com- 
piled from the best authorities. Barrow had fur- 
nished us with all of Chrysostom, we needed, 
and many others. Chillingworth’s, * Protest- 
antism, a safe way to Heaven,” Claude’s * De- 
fence of the Reformation,’’ besides Calvin’s In- 
stitutes, Turretin’s Polemic Theology, and Pas- 
cal’s inimitable Provincial Letters, (a panacea for 
Popery,) together with the controversy between 
Archbishop Carroll and the Rev. Mr. Wharton, 
were all then quite fresh in our recollection. But 
the word of God, more potent infinitely, than the 
spear of Ithuriel, was our chief reliance, to detect 
and dislodge our spiritual adversary. Breathing 
only good will to the object of our visit, a ruling 
elder, whom I had invited to be present, went in 
company. A signal beigg given, after a short 
delay, the door was opened, and we were ushered 
into the domestic chapel, and perceived instantly, 
that we had entered while the two priests were 
performing Vespers. It was now I witnessed a 
scene which ought to have been impressive, but 
which, though meant for devotion, was the poorest 
apology for it, we could ever remember to have 
met with. Reverence for the august and Invisi- 
ble object of all true religion, restrained those emo- 
tions of laughter which the unmeaning ceremony 
before our eyes must otherwise have excited ; 
though it rather awakened a class of feelings bor- 
dering upon the horrible than the risible, as it 
was, when we reflected, that, by such unmeaning 
and idle repetitions, these poor men were deceiv- 
ing themselves, and appeared to be mocking 
their Maker. Fancy yourself entering a room, 
and seated, in silence and in haste, by an indi- 
vidual, who immediately, with book in hand, 
alternates in reading with a companion, who, re- 
gardless of your entrance, has kept up the strain 
with audible voice, which the other immediately 
commences, when you are seated. The lessonis 
already half through, probably, when you enter. 
As if it were an irksome task, it is completed 
with the utmost rapidity of enunciation, all in 
Latin, and one undistinguishable jabber. The 
reading through, still book in hand, suddenly 
both drop on their knees, and with open book, in 
the same tone, they gallop together over some 
pages more, and it is all over. ‘They bounce to 
their feet—hurry off with the table, the candle 
stick, and their books, sit down by your side— 
exchange Civilities, and are ready for conversa- 
tion. ‘Thus it was on this occasion. They finish- 
ed off with a sort of hop, skip and jump—and the 
farce of Vespers was Deanetheed. as if it meant 
—s and was but a conning a task of a school 
boy. The indecent haste, the unmeaning genu- 
flection, the confused medley of sound, shocked 
us. We felt, though we did not say it, is this 


devotion—can this be your worship of the Great 
I Am? _ It was meant for that. The orisons of 
the Chippewa, the idle repetitions of the Rab- 
bins, and the pages of the Koran recited by the 
Mussulmaun, would seem quite as acceptable as 
these babbling noises, without feeling, without 
solemnity, without any thing but authority and 
custom to sanction them. 

But we are all seated round the social hearth, 
which blazes with the splinters of house rubbish 
which remained after the timber of a new buil- 
ding had been worked up, in its erection. It 
was a decent shell, unfinished, unfurnished, of an 
imposing exterior, but wanting in most of the at- 
tributes of domestic comfort. Of course, there 
was no good lady, with matronly grace and win- 
ning address, to diversify the scenes of a bach- 
elor’s hall—and if there be any thing in what ts 
called ** single blessedness,” these saintly person- 
ages had it. But, O ye enemies of women, tell 
mé where you find your domestic bliss? Your 
home bereft of endearment, devoid of ties to socie- 
ty around, and cut off from all sympathy with 
the living multitudes, ye are alone in the midst of 
company—isolated, forlorn, and unfitted to an- 
swer some of the highest ends of your very be- 
ing, by being strangers to the realities of life— 
and by never having thawed into warmth the fro- 
zen affections of your unfeeling breast. ‘The doc- 
trine of celibacy was discussed. All parties pre- 
sent being single, they were on an equality, ex- 
cepting the disparity of age and a vow of perpe- 
tual celibacy. Here perhaps was the firs field of 
controversy—and it was taken without a charge. 
The ground of expediency was all that Mr. R . 
Vicar, &c. had to urge afterwards, in its defence. 
The merit of it was flatly denied them, and they had 
but feeble resistance in their power. ‘The power 
and supremacy of the Pope, his pretended succes- 
sion to St. Peter, were called in question—and the 
authority of the Fathers being summoned, we ac- 
ceded, and denied that they were in the interest 
of the Pope—but when the antagonist found us 
willing to appeal to his chosen referee, Chrysos- 
tom, he waived the point. The English version 
came on the carpet. Its great§mperfection was 
denied, and he was challenged to show it eesen- 
tially faulty—and when he attempted it, the 
effort was childish, and the points selected were 
frivolous in the extreme. The unbroken succes- 
sion was handled a while. He was pointed to 
the 70 years captivity, so called, at Avignon, 
the claims of three rival Popes, simultaneously ; 
to the simoniacal practices employed to obtain 
the Popedom, &c. &c.—but, when to disprove 
the unbroken succession, we mentioned lady 
Joan,* we stung him to the quick, and the bal- 
ance of temper was certainly not perfectly poised. 
He kicked the beam, and almost gnashed his 
teeth. He clenched his fist, he turned away, as 
if in disgust, and in the transport of his feeling’s 
gave the lie to Bayle, to History, in spite of the 
circumstantial evidence of the perforated chair, 
used since to prevent deception. Now, we 
thought, this is victory; our feelings were not 
disquieted. To see him writhe under the force 
of truth moved our pity, not our choler, and we 
felt that he betrayed, in the excitement which he 
could not conceal, the conscious weakness of his 
cause. 

But, he did not deal in personal invective, nor 
make us feel the weight of his puissant arm, nor 
were we cumpelled, for heresy to perform an 
dajfe,”? and we, moreover, did not com- 
pound with conscience to escape his ghostly ire. 
Thus, at 11 P. M., with customary courtesies 
we parted for the night. The effect of this pri- 
vate interlocution, through Divine mercy, was good 
—and it has seemed to us, from this slight skir- 
mish, that the controversy with Romanism would 
be best managed in some such way. Go to the 
priest, at his home—go armed with the truth and 
love of the Gospel—go, confront him, with Paul 
and Peter, and their Divine master—go and sum- 
mon the fathers to your aid, and you will not go 
in vain. After this interview, the refuted priest 
gave his people the most exalted character of his 
antagonist, and pronounced an extravagant eulogy 
upon his learning. Nor only so, his colleague 
solicited of us a sermon recently: preached to the 
Protestants of Detroit, to preach it to his own 
people. His request should certainly have been 
granted, the copy gone to Boston to beset 
to type. he cases are not solitary of such or 
similar applications. Larned was invited to 
preach to the Romanists of New Orleans, and 
one of your city pastors, repeatedly we are in- 
formed, loaned his written sermons to be preached 
at St, Mary’s. 

If private instruction has some material advan- 
tages over public, as Cowper has shown in his 
Tirocinium, perhaps, private debate, though not 
for the same reasons, may be preferable to public. 
At least, a private conference, conducted in good 
spirit, might be a happy introduction to public 
harangue, on the subject. : 

Poor R ,in his zeal for Romanism, was 
convicted, in civil court, of having so malignantly 
persecuted an excommunicated member, merely 
for marrying a Protestant, that the damages were 
assessed at $1300, and though elected to Con- 
gress, that, by his salary he might meet the an- 
ticipated fine, he was unable to liquidate it all, 
and was imprisoned. Humanity liberated him 
when he fell sick in gaol, and afterwards he was 
made bishop. He was succeeded by Monsieur 
Rese, in whose diocese the late renouncing priest, 
Rev. Mr. Smith, exercised, for a while, his min- 
istry, several years after, on or near the spot ren- 
dered memorable by the massacre of the river 
Raisin. VIATOR. 


*As this was the most pungent part of the dialogue, we 
place his excitement, which we remember was very 
considerable, at that point—Distance of time, 12 years 
nearly, prevents absolute certainty as to the stage of the 
conversation when the strongest excitemeut occurred. 
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La Fayette Cottece.—The notice of La Fay- 
ette College was mislaid at the office. If another 
copy is sent it shall be inserted. 


Wuart Tue Cuurcnu Neeps.—Amidst the nu- 
merous projects already in the Church for doing 
good, we are not disposed to suggest a new one, 
but would revive an old one, whose efficacy in for- 
mer times, should at least commend it to favour- 
able notice. We mean the simple preaching of 
Christ crucified, accompanied by humble and earn- 
est prayer to Him, who can make such preaching 
powerful in the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners. We do not intend to insinuate, that there is 
no such preaching now, but that there is not 
enough of it. God’s blessings are preceded by 
exclusive dependance, and his Holy Spirit is im- 
parted where his indispensable agency is deeply 
felt! When his truth is spoken in the unwaver- 
ing belief that he alone can make it efficacious ; 
and is accompanied by that kind of prayer which 
such a conviction is calculated to beget, the 
happiest results may be anticipated. Bat is there 
not another persuasion influencing many in the 
Church? We fear there is. Is there not reason 
to apprehend, that some ministers rely upon the 
nice adaptation of their argument or their exhorta- 
tion, to produce conviction in the sinner’s mind ? 

May it not be, that they forget, that from God 

alone cometh the increase, and not from the skil- 

ful planting or watering of Paul or Apollos? Is 

not the doctrine of se/f-conversion too commonly 

preached, and is it not likely that the Divine 

Spirit withholds bis influence, that he may effec- 

tually show, that such doctrine can produce only 

spurious conversion, and overshadow the Church 
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with spiritual death! Is there not reason to fear 
that in this age of religious effort, too much reli- 
ance may be placed on the use of means, and that 
the external action of Bible, Tract, Missionary and 
Education Societies, may be regarded as the ac- 
tion which is to accomplish the good, instead of 
God’s grace accompanying it and making it effec- 
tual? Man’s pride in all these respects, is apt to 
interfere with God’s prerogative; and there is 
reason to fear that this is the worm which is prey- 
ing at the root of all that is successful and glorious 
in the gospel. If this is the sin of the age, it 


must be repented of, and abandoned, before God 
will in mercy revisit his heritage. Let men’s in- 
ventions be discarded ; let human pride be cruci- 
fied; let ministers and people work faithfully for 
God according to his revealed will, and humbly 
and exclusively refer all good to his mere good 
pleasure; in a word, in all religious action, let 
man be abased and God exalted, and then the 
Church, instead of mourning in sackcloth, will 
arise and put on her beautiful garments. 


Prompr Benevotence.—They, whose duty it 
becomes to solicit contributions for the various 
charitable and religious institutions of the day, 
have frequent reason to lament the disregard 
which is paid to Solomon’s advice, ** Say not un- 
to thy neighbour go and come again, and to mor- 
row I will give; when thou hast it by thee.” 


Controversy Ciosep.—In the Philadelphian 

of the 17th inst. the Rev. J. R. Barbour has 

addressed to us a note, in which he says we have 

misstated his argument in relation to the autho- 

rity of the Confession of Faith, and that the 

**controversy is closed.’? The controversy was 

not one of our own seeking, and we have no ob- 

jection that the instigator of it should retire at 
his pleasure. The complaint of Mr. Barbour, 

that we have not ‘*grappled with his constitu- 

tional argument,” is ill founded. We did not 
formally reply to every part of his long article, 
because, as we before intimated, we concurred in 

some of his positions; but with his leading ar- 
gument—the main drift of his reasoning, we cer- 
tainly did grapple; with what success, our 
readers must judge for themselves. 


Notice To PressyTeries.—The Presbyteries 
connected with the Synod of Philadelphia are 
particularly requested to take notice that the fol- 
lowing assessments are due to Synod, viz , 


Presbytery of Philadelphia $10 00 
a do. Second 10 00 
do. of Carlisle 13 00 
do. of Baltimore 10 00 
do. of New Castle 8 00 
do. of Northumberland 6 00 
do. of District of Columbia— 


for several year’s assessment 30 00 
do. of Lewes, amount due be- 
_fore they were set off to the 
Synod of Delaware 7 00 
These sums can be paid to Wm. M. Engles, 
Treasurer of Synod, before, or at,the meeting of 
Synod; and it is hoped that the Presbyteries 
will come prepared to settle the existing account, 
and to meet the new assessment which may be 
made to liquidate the current expenses of Synod. 


‘¢ MINISTER’S ComPLAINT.”’—An affection of the 
throat, technically termed Bronchitis, has of late 
years become alarmingly prevalent among the 
clergy, at least in this region of country. We 
could name nearly a score who, ina greater or less 
degree are suffering from its attacks; and have 
ourselves experienced much inconvenience from 
irritated Bronchia. The disease manifests itself 
in soreness of the throat with a tendency to 
hoarseness and loss of voice, which renders pub- 
lic speaking extremely difficult and exhausting. 
In the first symptoms, the remedy indicated is the 
entire and timely cessation from that kind of 
vocal exertion, which tends to aggravate and fix 
the complaint. This will restore the parts 
affected to a healty action in most cases; but 
inattention to this treatment, until the disease 
has progressed to a more alarming stage, will 
probably doom its subject to fatal pulmonary 
affections. We have seen several clerical friends 
arrested in the midst of their vigour and useful- 
ness, and hurried prematurely to the grave, by 
neglect of the disease in its incipient stages. 
They have neglected the symptoms, as a mere 
temporary inconvenience, and feeling their general 
health to be unimpaired, they have proceeded in 
their public duties, until compelled to retire from 
the pulpit,—to die. We have a melancholy in- 
stance before us in the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Wa. Nevins, of Baltimore, who in the prime of 
life, and in the midst of usefulness, to the regret 
of a large and influential church and a numerous 
circle of friends, has been called to bid adieu to 
all earthly connexions. Like others who love 
the work of their Master, we may presume he 
felt reluctant to intermit his labours upon the first 
appearance of Bronchital symptoms, because his 
general health was firm and sound. Had this been 
done in season, according to human probabilities, a 
valuable preacher of the Gospel would have been 
spared to the Church. Why this disease has 
of late become more prevalent, is a question 
deserving serious consideration. Our own sup- 
position is, that it is mainly to be attributed to 
evening services, which have become a principal 
duty of ministers, particularly in our city 
churches. We speak from painful experience on 
this point. ,7%o evening services during the 
week are expected by all our congregations, and 
even four are not infrequently required. These 
services, during which a minister is expected to 
lecture or to make an address, in addition to the 
devotional exercises, are held in crowded private 
rooms, or in session rooms, either damp oF over- 
heated, from which he enters into the open air to 
abide the vicissitudes of the weather, when the 
system from overaction, is least capable tg resist 
and overcome the effect of a sudden transition. 
At the prayer meeting and at the lecture room, the 
minister is always expected to be present, 
although the inclemeney of the night may be 
pleaded, by the larger proportion of his hearers, 
as an excuse for absence. Prudent regard to 
health, is a motive which he cannot plead for non- 


performance of any duty, without risking his 
popularity and exposing himself to invidious in- 
sinuations. ‘I'he same labour, as by general con- 
sent, is demanded of all—those whose health may 
be feeble must sink under the exertion, and those 
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— 
who have constitutions of iron, may survive. 
We have never been the advocates of ministerial 
inactivity, and we may confidently say, that we 
have not been disposed to excuse ourselves from 
stipulated services; but we may now plead in 
behalf of our brethren who have charges, that 
they should not be required to labour beyond 
their strength. If day services during the week 
could be substituted for- evening services, it 
would in our opinion materially tend to pro- 
long’ ministerial health and usefulness; but if 
evening services are eonsidered indispensable, let 
them be held in the church, instead of damp and 
crowded rooms; and let them not be expected 
when the weather is inclement, or under circum- 
stances, which would endanger the health of 
those who are made particularly sensitive to 
changes, after the excitement of the system by 
speaking. 

We deem this subject of so much importance 
that we should be glad to lay before our readers 
the suggestions of some of the fathers in the 
Church, who may be supposed to be rich in ex- 
perience; and we should be glad also, if some 
of our medical friends would furnish for our 
columns a practical essay on the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of Bronchitis, particularly in 
relation to ministers of the Gospe!. Such an 
essay might greatly subserve the cause of hu- 
manity and the cause of religion. 


ResroraTionisM.—The Editor of the Indepen- 
dent Messenger, directed our attention by a mar- 
ginal note, to a summary of doctrine contained in 
his paper, purporting to give a view of the system 
embraced by’ Restorationists, and asked us if that 
could be regarded as identical with Universalism. 
We candidly replied that the summary contained 
neither Universaliem nor Restorationism. The 
Editor of the Messenger sends back our paper, 
with the following written on the margin: 
«¢ Sir, what do you mean by asserting that the 
above extract from our published records is not 
Restorationism 2? We demand your authority for 
giving us the lie. We repeat, the above are the 
doctrines of the Restorationists, and doctrines 
we firmly believe and support.” This looks 
threatening, but still we affirm, that the summary 
of doctrine which is thus held forth as the creed 
of the Restorationists, does not include the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of their system, and from 
which they derive their name asa sect. Why 
is this ? Are they afraid to let the world know what 
they believe? Do they intentionally suppress a 
part of the trath? Why is it that the creed of 
Restorationists contains no allusion to the doc- 
trine of restoration? It is marvellous that the 
Editor of the Messenger, who appears to be 
shrewd in his calling, should demand our autho- 
rity for asserting what must be self-evident to 
every reader, that if the passage referred to, does 
contain the creed of the Restorationists, it cer- 
tainly does not contain the whole, or even a prin- 
cipal part of that creed. That our readers may 
judge of this we will insert the passage again. 
It is as follows: 

' 6 The Independent Messenger, the organ of the 
Independent Restorationists, is established ‘ to 
explain and commend the Holy Scriptures, as the 
grand rule of Christian faith and practice: to 
advocate the doctrine of a future righteous retri- 
bution ; inculcate repentance towards God, faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, and good works among 
men—endeavour to promote piety, morality, cha- 
rity and social order—encourage free inquiry— 
contend for civil and religious liberty, and culti- 
vate useful literature.’ This we believe and 
maintain.” 

Ia conclusion we would request the Editor of 
the Messenger, to communicate with us in the 
usual way, through his columns, and not by 
marginal notes in writing. Thrice has he written 
to us on the margin of the paper, and conse- 
quently, thrice exposed himself to a fine, for a 
violation of the Post Office laws. 


AxBoLition.—We have received a tart rebuke 
from an anonymous correspondent for the views 
we have advanced in relation to Abolition. We 
should have inserted it notwithstanding its per- 
sonal bearing upon ourselves, had it been written 
with more of the calmness of reason. It may how- 
ever be necessary to inform our correspondent, that 
we have never regarded slavery in any other light 
than as a great national and moral evil, the remo- 
val of which would cause us the most unfeigned 
pleasure. Neither have we questioned the ab- 
stract right of any one to discuss the subject of 
slavery; but we have strenuously, in the exercise 
of our own right of opinion, objected to the mode, 
in which this subject has been treated of late 
years. Our opinion of modern abolitionists has 
not been hastily formed; we -have had access to 
the Liberator, the Emancipator, Human Rights, 
the Evangelist, and the New England Spectator, 
and from the gentral strain of these publications, 
we have been convinced, that they were calculated 
to subvert the cause, which they proposed to ad- 
vance. Appeals to the prejudices and passions of 
men—inflammatory declamation—intemperate de- 
nunciations against all slave holders, without re- 
gard to any extenuating circumstances, have as- 
sumed with them the place of argument. The vio- 
lence of temper manifested in these publications, 
has been far removed from Christian meekness, and 
sufficient to bring any cause into contempt, with 
which it is found associated. ‘Their direct and 
dangerons interference with the affairs of the South, 
and the countenance extended to Foreign Emis- 
saries, hired to revile our institutions, to libel our 
citizens, and to precipitate a dissolution of our 
union, have been regarded by us with just detes- 
tation. We fully anticipated the results of such 
proceedings, and they have now come upon us in 
a form to excite the deepest regret. Thus far, 
what has been the fruit of modern abolition? The 
South is alarmed and enraged, and in their alarm 
and anger, they have been driven to the use of 
language, and the adoption of measures, which 
we should be the last to justify. The right of 
private opinion respecting slavery has been denied 
to the North; large rewards have been offered for 
the persons of certain men, who, however obnox- 
idus, are not thus, in contravention of all law to 
have a price put upon their heads; proposals have 
been made for the termination of all intercourse 
with the North, and even for a political separa- 
tion; and last though not least, the slave popula- 
tion have been made to feel the weight of addi- 
tional bonds. Emancipation is less probable than 


i ever before has been, and the evil is to be traced 
to the visionary and intemperate proceedings of 
professed friends of the slave. 

The Colonization scheme, before it was un- 
righteously assailed by the Anti-Slavery leaders, 
was exerting a most healthful influence. It pro- 
posed a méthod of improving the condition of the 
black population, which induced many slave- 
holders to emancipate their slaves; it was eleva- 
ling the character of the blacks, and thus plead- 
ing in their behalf; it was silently and salutarily 
acting upon the question of slavery; it. was pro- 
ceeding hopefully as the precursor of emancipa- 
tion; it was preparing the way for the discussion 
of the slave question in our legislatures, as in that 
of Virginia; but alas! all these hopeful prospects 
have been overcast by the unhallowed conduct of 
such men as Garrison, who wished notoriety as 
prime movers in a new scheme, rather than to be 
subordinate in promoting a scheme already in 
operation. Such are our deliberate convictions, 
and hence we have never suffered our paper to be 
enlisted as an auxiliary in a cause, which was 
managed so badly, as to defeat the best hopes of 
the Philanthropist. 


or New-Jersey.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of Nassau Hall will take place in 
Princeton, on Wednesday the 30th inst. It is 
expected it will be one of uncommon inter est— 
The present Senior Class numbers 53 students, 
which is the largest class that has graduated for 
many years. In addition to the usual exercises, 
an Address before the American Whig and Clio- 
sophic Societies will be delivered, in public, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday the 29th inst. by the 
Hon. Wittiam Gaston, of North Carolina. On 
the evening of the same day speaking by four 
representatives from each of the Societies. On 
Wednesday immediately after the regular exer- 
cises, the Hon. will deliver an 
Address before the Alumni of the College. 


Deatu oF Mrs, WiLtson.—We insert the following 
letter of our esteemed young friend, the Rev. H. R. Wil- 
son, jr. Missionary to the Choctaws, in thich he depicts the 
closing scene of his late excellent and amiable wife. It 
was directed to the Rev. Mr. Blythe of Pittsburg, and 


appears in the Herald, : 
LUK-FAH-TAH, Choctaw nation, 
ugust 3d, 1835 

Rev. and dear brother.—I have often thought of you, 
since I last saw you, and as often -felt.a desire to write 
to you; but my other engagements always prevented me 
from doing so. And now that I have taken up my pen, 
what shall I say? Shall I tell you of our happiness and 
our domestic prosperity? Ah! no. My house is left 
desolate and my heart has been made to bleed from every 
pore. She who was dearer to me than any earthly ob- 
ject—the partner of iny toils—the sharer of my joys and 


J 
sorrows, is no more She died at this station on the 18th 


ult., of bilious fever, after an illness of eleven days. 
This is indeed a painful stroke of God’s providence--one 
which calis me to mourn, yet not as they who have no 
hope. No; blessed be God, there was hope in her case ; 
a hope which robbed death of its sting, and which sus- 
tained her soul in the agonies of death; and through the 
infinite grace of God in Christ Jesus there is given to me 
a trembling hope, which enables me to look beyond the 
grave, to aseat with her at the right hand of God, in bea- 
ven. ‘* There the wicked cease from troubling—there the 
weary are atrest.” ‘The Lord dealt very graciously with 
iny dear wife on her sick bed, putting His arms of love 
underneath to sustain her, and granting her the sweet 
consolations of His grace. Her sufferings (which were 
very great) were borne with perfect patience and submis- 
sion. Never, during the whole of her sickness, was 
there a murmur or even a groan escaped from her lips. 
She frequently remarked, ‘‘ the Lord deals very gra- 
ciously with me.’”—When asked, do you suffer much ? 
her reply was, * no, not much—ofien while looking to 
Gethsemane and Calvary,I forget that l~suffer any.’’ 
During the whole of her illness, she had not one spiritual] 
conflict, nor a single cloud to obscure her view of Jesus. 
At one time when I approached her bed, she said, ‘I 
have been trying to think how many dear friends I have 
in heaven; but none of them appears half so lovely or 
precious as Christ—He is the chief amung ten thousand 
and one altogether lovely.” A _ short time before her 
death, 1 asked her if she had still a hope of an interest in 
Christ? “Yes” said she, ‘‘ I know in whom I have be- 
lieved—I know that my Redeemer liveth, and though 
worms may destroy this body, yet in my flesh I shall see 
God.” Have you still peace of mind? ‘‘ Yes as much 
as I can realize and more than J] can express.’-— Whence 
arises this peace? ‘‘ Not from my own righteousness, 
but the blood of Christ which cleanseth from all sin.” I 
asked her if she regretted having left her friends to die 
here among the heathen? ‘ No,” said she, ‘“ never— 
never—never. I have no reason to regret any thing I 
have done, of denied todo, for Christ. I feel that this 
is as near heaven, as home would have been.” I asked 
her if she had any earthly friends she was unable to give 
up for Christ ? ** No,’’said she, ‘1 can give them allup, 
and I can give you up, for Him who gave himself a sa- 
crifice for me.”’ I asked her if she had her choice, whether 
it would be to dive or die? ‘If it were my Father’s will,” 
said she, ‘‘ to release me from sin and suffering, I think I 
should rather”’—she seemed about to say “die,” but af- 
ter a pause; she said, ‘‘ but oh! this poor people; what 
have 1 done for them? I came here to seek their good, 
but f feel that I have done nothing for them; I think I 
should like to live for their salvation; yet not my will. 
but thine, oh God, be done.”?’ She then looked at me and 
said, ‘‘I used to think it sweet to lay my head by yours; 
but oh how much sweeter to lay it on the bosom of Jesus. 


‘Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are. 


Soon after this she began to sink very fast, and at 10 
o’clock, on Saturday morning, (the 18th ult.,) without a 
struggle, a groan,or the distortion of a single feature, 
she fell sweetly asleep in the arms of Jesus, to wake with 
him,! trust, inglory. ‘‘ Write, blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord, yea saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their Jabours and their works do follow them.” ‘ Mark 
thou the perfect man; for the end of that man is peace.” 
‘« Even so come Lord Jesus.”—On the following day, 
(Sabbath,) aided by some ofthe natives, I committed her 
remains to the earth, there amidst the howlings of savage 
beasts, and the yells of men more savage still, to slum- 
ber undisturbed until the morning of the resurrection, 
when that which is sown a natural body, shall be raised 


99? 


|a spiritual body, and that which is sown in corruption 


shall be raised in glory.” 

And now, dear Brother, as to myself I can say but little, 
but this ] think I can say, ‘‘ though the Lord slay me, yet 
wil trust in Him.” lam ‘cast down, yet not forsaken,” 
I feel sorely rebuked, yet not at all discouraged. The 
command remains the same; “ go ye,”’ and while I have 
breath, I am determined to go on “ although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vine; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stall; yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 


of this distinguished artist, which took place at Chelsea on 
the 5th of August. He was in the 40th year of his age, 
The London Gazette, in noticing his decease, says that 
‘‘his talents as an artist are too well known to the public 
to render it necessary for us now to expatiate on them. 
Iu the representation of beauty, in propriety of character, 
in delicacy and force of expression, in skill in composition, 
in vigour of effect, in richness of colouring, and in painter- 
like execution, he has left few, if any, superiors.” 


Death of Mr. Sadler—The decease of this gentlemen is 
also announced in the London papers. He died in Ire- 
land, about the 29th of July. He distinguished himself 
within the last eight or ten years by his parliamentary ef- 
forts, and also by his writings on political economy. His 
principal work was an elaborate treatise on “ The Law of 
Population,” in two volumes octavo, which was made 
the subject of one of the strongest, ablest and bitterest 
articles that ever appeared in the Edinburgh Review. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BUCK’S DICTION ARY. 
Mr, Editor,—Did you ever observe the ar- 


tifice of the Universalists in passing off their 


errors under orthodox covers. See Buck’s The- 
ological Dictionary, for a specimen. It is the 
edition of 1820, published in Philadelphia, by 
Edwin T. Scott, No. 61 North Eighth street. 
it has a ‘supplement,’ with “the following 
corrections and emendations from another hand 
and of a recent date.”” The last of them so 
called corrections, &c., is an article stating that 
Ballou, the Universalist preacher and writer, 
has mever been answered, though he has been 
before the world for sixteen years, in a certain 
work which he published. Would it not be 
well to guard the public against such frauds, if 
not too late? I found the work in the hands of 
an old man who had never noticed the imposture. 


journed over to March next. 


G. S. Newton, Esq.—We regret to announce the death. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fire and loss of Life. -On Thursday, 17th inst., the house 
of Mr. Niblo, who keeps a public garden in Broadway, 
New York, was set on fire by the spontaneous combus- 
tion of some of the materials used in the fire-works. At 
the north end of the main building there was a house two 
stories high, part of which was used as an exhibition room, 
and another part of it appropriated for compounding the 
articles used in the fire-works. In this part of the house, 
Mr. Hall. Manager of the fire-works, and one of his as- 
sistants, were engaged at work, when a bottle filled with 
a composition called crimson fire, burst from spontaneous 
combustion, and set fire to a Jarge quantity of fire works 
which were lying around it. Mr. Hall and his assistant 
immediately ran out of the house, and had scarcely 
reached the outside when an explosion took place, which 
shattered the roof of the house to pieces, and set fire to 
it in every direction, and soon totally destroyed it and 
every thing it contained. From this part of the premises 
the flames quickly communicated to the main building, 
the interior of which was left a complete wreck before the 
flames were extinguished. The greater part of the furni- 
ture, &c., in the main building was got out of the win- 
dows, but not without being much injured. In the part 
of the premises which first took fire however, nothing was 
saved, and ainongst other articles in it was a large paint- 
ing of the Israelites’ departure from Egypt, which was 
being exhibited and is said to have cost 5000 dollars. 
The picture was not entirely burned, but is rendered 
valueless. As yet no accurate estimate can be made of 
the loss, but we believe it may at least be set down at 
15,000 dollars. In the southern attic of the house, hap- 

ened to be an unfortunate coloured man, a waiter in the 
souse, whose escape was cut off by the rapidity of the 
fire, and he was suffocated or burned todeath. Insurance 
for about one half the loss. 


Explosion—On Thursday, 10th inst., an explosion took 
place in one of the graining mills in the powder factory of 
D. Rogers, Esq., near Newburg,dNew York. The mill 
‘bad not been in operation for more than a week previous 
to the time of the accident, which can in no feasible man- 
ner be accounted for. There were, fortunately, only two 
persons in the building, who were both killed, viz: Henry 
Glessing, a young unmarried man, and John Sutherland, | 
a married man, but without any other family. The for- 
mer was thrown a considerable distance into the field ad- 
joing, and bore but slight marks of external injury—the 
case was dreadfully mangled. The explosion was heard 
at Fishkill, and for several miles around. 


Slave Population—Tbe slave population of the United 
States, by the census of 1800, was 893,041. In 1810, 
1,191,364. Iu 1820, 1,530,038. In 1830, 2,009, 043 slaves 
and 319.599 free blacks; which shows they double in about 
twenty-five years; therefore, according to the ratio, the 
Slave population at this time is abow 2,300,000, to which 
add the free blacks, and it shows the colored or African 
race in the United States to be equal to the whole popula- 
tion at the commencement of the Revolution, or nearly 
the same as the preseut population of Scotland. 


The Virginia University—Tbe session of this Institution 
commenced on the 8th inst. The number of students who 
matriculated on the second day, amounted to 130. ‘There 
were 30 or 40 in Charluttsville, who will enter in a day or 
two. Those who have entered, are, for the most. part, 
new students, the old ones not having returned as early 
as the second day. The Legislature will be required to 
erect new dormitories—the present being inadequate to 
the wants of the college. This intelligence is of the most 
gratifying character, aud we hope that the day is not far 
distant, when the South will regard the University of Vir- 

inia as her own proud and peculiar Institution.— Norfolk 
eacon 


Indians—Two families of Indians from the banks of 
Lake Champlain, have lately taken up their residence, or 
we should more properly say, encamped in the city of 
Penn. They have with them two birch bark canoes, in 
which they crossed the fake, aud, after carrying them 
over land to the Hudson, they descended that stream to 
New York, and from thence to New Brunswick, up the 
Raritan, and thence they crossed to the Delaware, de- 
scended to the mouth of the Schuylkill, then ascended to 
Fairmount, near which they are located, Their dwellings 
are two birch bark tents, which they brought with them. 
They propose to carry on the basket making business. 
It will be recollected that the venerable Penn was the red- 
man’s friend, and it is boped that they will not be molest- 
ed.—Com. Herald. 


Murder, und Robbery of the Muil—The Globe publishes 

the annexed letter:— 
Post OrricE, Tampa, Aug. 25, 1835. 

Hon. Amos Kendall, P. M. General. ~ Sir: The mail 
carrier who left this office on the 11th instant, with the 
northern and westera mail, was mostinhumanly murdered 
about six miles from this place, by a party of ludians, and 
the mail bags carried off. The fact was not known until 
Sunday the 16th, when the mangled body of the carrier was 
discovered lying in a pond a short distance from the road. 
A detachment of United States troops from this post, was 
instantly sent out in pursuit of the mail, but returned last 
arene without discovering either. 

espectfully, your obedient servant, 
AuvGustus STEELE, P. M. 

Lightning—A building in Pittsfield, formerly occupied 
as a church, but more recently as a female seminary on 
the lower floor, and a lecture room above, devoted ex- 
clusively to religious purposes, was struck by lightning on 
Sunday evening, and the room being crowded as is usual 
on Sabbath evenings, more than fifty persons were thrown 
prostrate, and more than a dozen of them so much in- 
jured as to be carried home senseless; the south side of 
the building was knocked in—the plastering thrown all 
over the room—the table Ts near the altar was split 
in two, and one young man had his pantaloons and boots 
torn entirely off, and his limbs very much burnt.—When 
the building was struck there was one universal scream, 
many appearing almost crazy with fright;—it is wonderful 
that no lives were lost.—Boston Post. 


The Border War—Extract of a letter from the vicinity 
of Toledo, dated September 9—-“‘ The Ohio war is over 
for the present. The court was held at Toledo, at 7 
o’clock A. M.; and after sitting an hour or twa, ad- 
A short time after the court 
adjourned, the forces of Michigan marched into the 
town—whereupon, the forces of Ohio retired across the 
river.” 


Fire—On Tuesday night 15th inst., a fire was disco- 
vered in a row of unfinished three story brick houses, 
situated in Schuylkill Seventh street between Market and 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia. The alarm was instantly 
given and the firemen hastened to the scene. In the 
course of a few minutes, the entire row, consisting of 
seven buildings was wrapped in flames, and, despite the 
exertions of the firemen, most of the buildings were either 
entirely destroyed or materially injured. The fire was 
not extinguished until after one o’clock. Two of the 
houses fell in with a tremendous crash, but happily no 

erson was injured at this time. We regret to learn, 
1owever, that two members of the Hope Hose Company 
were seriously injured, while conveying their apparatus 
to the fire. 


Rail Road—The magnificent undertaking, the New 
Orleans and Nashville Rail Road, is to be commenced 
immediately, the first fifty miles tage | advertised for 
contract. The length of the road 1s 565 3-4 miles, esti- 
mated to cost $10,063,946, including the machinery, 
depots, water stations, &c. We learn that its projectors 
have determined to make it one of the most perfect 
works that the present state of science and art will-admit. 
When completed, the time between Nashville and New 
Orleans will not exceed thirty-six hours. Should the 
Virginians determine to connect the contemplated James 
River improvement with this work, we may expect to 
travel from Washington to New Orleans in four days, 
with an ease and comfort never before contemplated. 


Naval—The U.S. ships Delaware, Potomac, and 
Shark were at Malta 15th July. The latter had arrived 
there in four days from off Tripoti, and interchanged 
salutes with the flag ship of the British squadron and tort 
St. Angelo. 

Deplorable Accident—A party of young men, belonging 
to Stoneham, Massachusetts, went on a shooting excur- 
sion last Friday, ana after having had their game cook- 
ed at a public house, it was proposed to amuse themselves 
with a sham fight. They accordingly commenced dis- 
charging their guns, loaded with powder only, when one 
of the company, Mr. James Wilson, exclaimed that he 
was slot. His companions supposing him in jest, laughed 
at him, until on going to him it was found that a ramrod, 
discharged from the gun of a Mr. Clough, who stood very 
near him, had struck him in the right side and passed eu- 
tirely through his body, coming out at the left. At six 
o’clock, Friday evening, Mr. Wilson was living, but the 
physicians in attendance had no hope of his recovery. 
This melancholy result of carelessness should be a warn- 
ing to avoid ever pointing a loaded gun towards another 
person. 


Philadelphia Fire Companies—In the Select Council, 
on ‘Thursday evening, Mr. Wetherill, from the Commit- 
tee on Fire Companies, made a report on the state of the 
apparatus of the city, which is spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise. From this report it appears, that the 
number of Engine Companies is 13, Hose Companies 14 
—number of active members of the several companies 
1258, honorary members 853.—The total amount of hose 
possessed by all the companies is 22,170 feet, equal to 
about 44 miles. Appended to the report was an ordi- 
nance appropriating the sum of $8,100 to the fire appa- 
ratus ; being $300 10 each company, also a resolution de- 
claring that the present number of fire companies is am- 
ply sufficient for the protection of the city—both of which 
passed Select and Common Council by an unanimous 
vote. 


_Frost—The Massachusetts papers state that there was 
a severe frost in that vicinity,on Monday night, which did 
considerable injury tu the crops. 


United States Branch Banks~—The Baltimore Chroni- 
cle says—* We learn that the Merchants’ Bank has pur- 
chased the house in which the Branch Bank of the United 
States in this city transacts its business; and that they 
have made au arrangement for the transfer of the debts 
due the Branch to the Merchants’ Bank on the first of Oc- 
tober next.’”’ 

We learn, says the New York Journal of Commerce. 
that the U.S. Branch Bank at Charleston has been sold 
out to the Charleston Bank. It is understood also that 
overtures have been made for the sale ot the New York 
Branch to one of the local Banks here; but we are not 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris papers to the 15th, and London to the 12th of Au- 
gust inclusive, have been received at New York, from 
which the following intelligence is obtained, 


ENGLAND. 


The municipal corporations bill is still pending before 
the British House of Lords, and excites great interest 
throughout the nation. 

The testimony on the bill was brought to a close in the 
House of Lords on the night of the 8th; the debate was 
to commence on the 12th. The duke of Wellington is 
said to be in favour of the bill, with amendments. Lord 
Melbourne presented a petition in favour of the bill, on 
the 10th, from Manchester, with nearly 23,000 signatures. 

In the commons, on the same day, Lord Palmerston, in 
answer to a question pul by a member, stated that the 
150 Spanish prisoners, who had made themselves masters 
of the vessel in which they had embarked forthe colonies, 
and taken refuge at Gibralter, has been demanded by the 
Spanish Consul at that port, but the British government 
would never consent to give them up, or any other for- 
eigner who should seek protection under the British flag. 

The Irish coercion bill being about to expire, a measure 
of a very modified character for the preservation of the 
peacc in Ireland has been brought forward in the House 
of Commons. As it meets with the approval of O’Con- 
NELL, it will no doubt pass. 

The Thames Fordable.—The Morning Herald of the 
10th, says, that such has been the effect. of the long 
drought upon the Thames, that in many places between 
Putney and Teddington, it is fordable on foot at low wa- 
ter: 

D'Israeli is preparing a general History of English Lit- 
erature—long a desideratum, but we doubt that the novel- 
ist is equal to the mighty task. 

Volumes of strictures on Lord Brougham’s Natural 
Theology, from able hands, have been issued in London. 


IRELAND. 


There was an alarming riot at Dublin on the 3d of Au- 
gust, growing as usual, out of the dissensions of the 
orangemen and the reformers. Between twenty and 
thirty thousand persons were assembled, many armed 
with bludgeons, knives, pikes. stones, &c. Two compa- 
nies of the 99th regiment, and the city horse and foot po- 
lice were summoned, and succeeded at length in quelling 
the disturLance, but not until several persons were se- 
verely wounded. Another account says the assemblage 
could not be short of sixty thousand, 

The popularity af Lord Mulgrave was still increasing. 

The Report of the Commissioners on public instruction 
in Irelafid states the whole population to be 7,943,000. di- 
vided among the different sects as follows; Catholics, 
6,427,000 ; Church of England, 852,000; Presbyterians, 
642,000 ; other protestant dissenters, 21,800. 


SPAIN. 


Nothing decisive has occurred in the north of Spain. 
The Carlists do not appear to have been so utterly de- 
stroyed as previous accounts represented. Their army 
is said to be en face of that of the Queen. The amount 
of British troops already sent to that conntry is about 
5000 men, and their chief, Colonel Evans, the member of 
Parliament from Westminster, had left England to as- 
sume the command. 

The foreign legion from Algiers had arrived on the 
coast of Spain. : 

Convent Riots at Barcelona, and Loss of Lives.—Bar- 
CELONA, July 24.—The news from Reus is by no meaus 
gratifying. ‘The people there have burnt the convents of 
the Capuchin and Carmelite friars, and have immolated 
between 20 and 30 of the individuals of those orders. 

July 28.—Barcelona has been, during the 25th and part 
of the 26th inst., the theatre of grievous disaster. On 
Saturday last the populace at the Plazade-Toros, at a 
bull fight, commenced early to evince symptoms of disor- 
der. it so happened that the two first bulls were of a 
most pacific disposition, and consequently afforded very 
little Seouabiiin It was soon remarked that they were of 
a different breed to that announced in the handbills, and 
this circumstance was noted with marked disopprobation. 
By law it is prohibited to throw any thing into the arena 
which may disturb the proceedings of the taureadores or 
bull-fighters, but when the third bul) was let loose, and it 
was observed he would not rush on the horses, as is cus- 
mary, the assembly became outrageous. A few missiles 
were hurled into the arena, and the universal cry was to 
have the bull sent away. This was complied with by the 
presiding authorities, but when the next bull proved 
equally pacific, the fury of the populace broke out in a 
most fearful manner. Such dreadful yells and deafening 
hootings have seldom been heard, as there must have 
been at least 10,000 persons present. 

In a moment, and as if by enchantment, the benches 
were torn up, the balustradles forced out, and the enor- 
mously massive rope which forms a barrier between the 
inner ring of the arena and the front seats, was cut in va- 
rious places. Chairs, benches, and parts of the balus- 
trades were now hurled from all parts into the plaza. The 
Governor immediately appeared and endeavoured to 
soothe the assembled multitude, but in vain: the soldiers 
who accompanied him were ordered to withdraw by the 


| people, and at once obeyed. Meanwhile the plaza was 


filled by the multitude, who set upon the unfortunate bull 
in every direction, By the way, the Governor was very 
near being sacrificed by the infuriated animal, who rushed 
upon him, but the bull’s attention was distracted to so 
many points that he escaped unhurt. At length the bull 
was despatched, and was bound with the rope which had 
been cut atthe commencement. Many of the orderly 
spectators had retired, and now the rioters were permitted 
to proceed in their work of destruction. ‘The principal 
seats were soon in pieces, and property to the value of 
upwards of 7000 dollars was wantonly destroyed. 

The bull, now in possession of the populace, was drag- 
ged in triumph through the streets, amidst the shouts of 
assembled thousands. It was soon obvious that there was 
some ulterior plan in contemplation, of the certainty of 
which we were soon convinced. The cries of ‘ Als Con- 
vens, a San Francesca, als Carmelitas !”"—*‘‘ To the Con- 
vents, to St. Francis’s, to the Carmelites!” were soon 
heard—as also, ‘‘ death to the Friars!’ and in less than 
alf an hour, as I proceeded with the multitude, I perceiv- 
ed that they had set fire to one of the gates of the convent 
of St. Francis, amid shouts of *‘ Viva la Libertad; mue- 
ran!” “‘ Long live Liberty ; kill them!” (the friars). Here 
their progress was interrupted, and the fire extinguished, 
on its being ascertained that there was a powder depotin 
the vicinity of the convent. The crowd now separated 
into various divisions, and each headed by leaders, with 
their features disguised, proceeded towards other con- 
vets. Those of the Augustin friars—of the order of the 
Trinity—of Carmelites, both shod and barefooted—of the 
Midims and Dominicans, were soon in flames; and at- 
tempts were made to burn several others, which did not 
prove successful. 

Most of those which [have just mentioned, but particu- 
larly the magnificent churches of St. Augustin and St. 
Catharine, have nothing but.the bare walls standing, and 
the splendid libraries and valuable paintings have been 
reduced to ashes. Amidst the confusion incidental to the 
circumstances, and the many temptations to robbery, no- 
thing could exceed the disinterestedness of the wretches 
employed in this work of destruction. No money or va- 
luables of any description were appropriated by the in- 
cendiaries.—Sacred vessels of go!d and silver, and vari- 
ous other costly articles, as soon as found, were thrown 
into the fire, and one individual was nigh belaboured to 
death tor having secreted a silk pocket handkerchief. 

The most horrible part of my narrative is vet to be re- 
lated. The populace was not content with the destruc- 
tion of property. ‘The wretches thirsted for human blocd, 
and I regret to say they obtained it. Nearly fourscore de- 
fenceless friars have been inhumanly butchered, and well 
it was that the rest escaped, owing to the powerful exer- 
tions of fthe artillery corps, and to some well-intention- 
ed amongst the volunteers, for many of these, disguised, 
co-operated with the populace. Various were the man- 
ners in which they despatched the unfortunate victims. 
Few, very few, met instant death Some were burnt in 
the convents, some poinarded, and many beat to death 
with sticks and stones. Of the few that still linger in the 
hospitals, there are some with more than thirty wounds of 
various descriptions. ‘The rage of the populace was ex- 
cessive on Sunday morning to find that several hundreds 
of friars had still escaped, and many were stabbed even 
whilst under the protection of the military force. 

One poor wretch, the first victim appealed to me and 
another person in whose company I was for protection, 
and we used all our endeavours in his behalf, but in vain. 
We succeeded in having him carried to the theatre, 
where there was a guard of forty volunteers, but they 
would not protect him. He received soon afterwards 
more than twenty wounds, andsoon ceased to exist. The 
night of Saturday was truly dreadful—six convents on 
fire atthe same time, the military parading the streets, 
but perfectly passive and with orders not to fire on the 
pupulace ; the inmates of the houses adjoining the con- 
vents rushing out and — their valuables ; the villa- 
nous assassins working their bloody deeds, the oe 
vivas, as an unhappy victim fell into the fire, or perish 
by the knife, all formed a scene which baffles description. 

There are nearly three hundred friars in the castle of 
Monjuick, and more in the citadel and Atarazana bar- 
racks. The greater part of the Franciscan friars made 
their escape through a sewer which leads from the con- 
vent to the sea, and were received by the military sta- 
tioned at the barracks which I have just mentioned. The 
town is now somewhat tranquil, but will not, I fear, long 
continue so, as the garrison is very weak. 


The horrible outrages in Catalonia still continued, at 
the latest dates. A letter from Barcelona dated the 4th 
of August, says, ‘‘ after having pillaged the convents, and 
slaughtered the monks, the populace now threaten to at- 
tack private individnals and their property. We are ina 
frightful crisis. The authorities have been driven out and 
replaced by others appointed by the rioters. The govern- 
or, Bassa, has been thrown headlong from the top of his 
palace and killed upon the spot, for directing his troops 
to fire upon the people. ‘The soldiers refused to fire. 

Don Carlos was at Bornedo on the 6th. An intercept- 
ed letter dated the 28th of July, states that there had been 
a skirmish between Merino and aroyalist detachment, the 
commander of which was killed. : : 

Disturbances similar to those in Catalonia, are said to 
have broken out in Murcia, Valencia, and Alicant. 


FRANCE. 


The attempt on the King’s life still occupies tke public 
atteution, ‘Fhe Courier Francais says, it 1s curreutly re- 
ported that Fieschi, the assassin, was employed by the 
Frenci police as a spy upon the movements of the 


apprised what progress has been made in the negotiation, 


or with what prospects of a satisfactory result. 


+ Duchess de Berri, and was gained over by her or her confi- 
dants, and that the attempt of this man was made with 


the hope of getting a considerable sum of money. hi is 

in of persons intimate with him, 
y have stated that ; 
ssession of 80,000 moh ad boasted of soon being in 


Funeral of the Victims of July 28. 

Eary in the morning of yesterday, says tbe Galignani’s 
Messenger of August 6th, the boule of preparation com- 
menced for the melancholy ceremony. Crowds were 
seen pressing from all quarters to view the ession 
while groups of General Officers, National Guards, and 
detachments of the line, were hastening to their respec- 
tive stations. The National Guards in immense rl 
were in attedance ; some eveu from a distance of upwards 
of thirty miles. — 

The shops, with scarcely an exception, were closed, 
not only in the line of the procession, but in the remotest 
parts of the town. The line of the Boulevards in their 
whole extent, from the Place de la Bastile to the church 
of the Madeleine, was crowded with spectators ; balco- 
nies, windows, trees, and temporary stands, not a spot 
was untenanted. At precisely half past eight, the re- 
mains of each victim was removed from the Church of 
St. Paul, where they had lain in state since Saturday, 
and placed in their respective hearses. Three mourning 
coaches containing the Clergy of the Church of St. 
Paul, preceded the first hearse, in which was the og of 
Mademoiselle Remy, d fourteen years. This bier 
was ornamented with white draperies, and drawn by two 
snow white horses; twelve young girls, veiled, and 
dressed in white, attended as pall-bearers, and the re- 
mains were followed by the relatives and friends of the 
deceased. 

Pall bearers of suitable rank attended the five military 
men, Captain Villatte, Colonel Raffe, Colonel Rieussec, 
of the 8th Legion, General Delachasse de Verigny, and 
Marsha! Mortier. Those of Marshal Mortier, were Mar- 
shals Grouchy, Gerard, Molitor, and Admiral Duperre. 
All the hearses of the military men were surmounted 
with tricoloured flags and military emblems. The horses 
of the last five, each led by two grooms, followed their 
respective masters, covered with black crape. The 
hearse which conveyed the remains of Marshall Mortier 
was particularly splendid. On the pall which covered the 
coffin, lay the sword of the gallant veteran. The car 
was followed by members of his afflicted family and a 
concourse of private friends. 

On arriving at the Place de la Bastille the ministers 
and the various deputations from public bodies joined the 
procession, which proceeded along the Boulevards. After 
the publie bodies followed the Polytechnic School, and 
deputations from workmen and labourers Meantime the 
King. with the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, and the 
Prince de Joinville, left the Tuilleries on horse back pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock. At about half past eleven 
o’clock, they reached the Church of the Invalides. After 
a short stay in the church, their majesties retired into a 
separate part of the building, prepared for their reception. 
At half-past one o’clock the funeral procession having ar- 
rived, his Majesty again entered the coach and was re- 
ceived with the warmest and most enthusiastic exclama- 
tions, by the assembled ‘crowd. a large portion of whom 
were ladies. The biers were placed in succession on the 
platform, this part of the ceremony, in which the fourteen 
murdered victims were brought together under the eyes 
of the Royal Family and the whole Assembly, produced 
an impression of the most awful nature, and hundreds of 
the spectators were unable to control their emotion. At 
half-past two o’clock the Archbishop of Paris, and a 
number of the clergy ascended the altar, and chanted the 
magnificent service of the dead, by Cherubini. The fu- 
neral oration was delivered by the Abbe Landrien, 

The following list of pensions and donations to the 
relations of the persons killed, was presented to the 
chamber. 
A pension of 20,000 francs to the widow of Marshal 
Mortier, with a reversion’ to her son. A pension of six 
thousand francs to Madame Fauchet, widow of General 
de la Chasse de Verigny, with the reversion in thirds to 
her three children. A pension of three thousand francs 
to Madame Strasser, mother of Captain Vilatte. A pen- 
sion of three thousand francs to Major General Blin, as a 
national recompense, which he will receive with the re- 
tired pay already enjoyed by him. ) 
Proposed Restrictions on the Press. 
A very strong law relative to the press has been pro 
posed by ministers and committees appointed upon it. 
Not a single opposition member is on the committees 
All the Parisian Journals agree in condemning the law. 
The Journal du Commerce expresses the opinion, that it 
will not pass without material alterations, | 
The editors of several papers had attended before the 
committee charged with the law of the press, and entered 
protestations against various articles, which, they said, 
would make the publication of a journal impossible. 
The Quotidienne was seized on the 12th, for republish- 
ing an article from the London Sun, against the law of 
the press. ‘The Guzette de France (impression of the 11th) 
was also seized on the same day, in the post offices, &c., 
for reflections upon the king. 
No farther arrests appear to have been made of sus- 
pected parties. ‘I'he whole number arrested was upward 
ofa hundred, but all bad been discharged except about 
fifteen. 
M. Raspail, editor of the Reformateur, has been con- 
demned to two yéars imprisonment, and to remain for 
five years more under the surveillance of the police—for 
a gross contempt of the court before which he was under 
examination. 
The cholera had greatly diminished in the south of 
France, and the inhabitants were returning to their homes. 


PORTUGAL. 


An official decree was promulgated on the 24th of 
July, rescinding the commercial treaty of 1810 between 
Great Britain and Portugal, from the 31st of January next; 
this is done by virtue of a provision made in the treaty, 
authorizing either party to annul the treaty. giving six 
months notice. ‘This will scarcely find favour iu Ragiend. 
The public sales of national property had commenced,and 
gone off with spirit. The queen is said to be losing her 
popularity, owing to the general belief that she is too muck 
governed by an old marchioness, a bigoted aristocrat. 
Coolness is said to exist between the Duchess of Bragauza 
and the Queen, her daughter. 


GERMANY. 

Riot at Humburgh and Attack onthe Jews—HAMBURGH. 
Aug. 4—This town has been again the scene of one of the 
most barbarous attacks upon the Jews that has ever been 
witnessed. On Thursday night last, about 9 o’clock,a 

remeditated attack (being known several days previous- 
Ny) was made by some fifty persons upon six or eight Jews 
in the Alster Halle (a public resort,) who were forcibly 
thrust out, and every Jew entering was treated in the 
same way. No one interfered: a general laugh accom- 
panied the exit of each unfortunate victim. Next day, no 
measures being taken by the authorities to prevent such 
disgraceful proceedings, forty respectable young men of 
the Jewish persuasion determined upon employing force 
against force, and went in the evening to the Alster Halle. 
Every thing remained quiet till about 10 o'clock, when 
they forced a young man out of the billiard room. This 
was the signal for a general attack, and the most destruc- 
tive and deadly strife took place. ‘These 40 young men 
had to contend against 200 or 250 ruffians, and for some 
time remained victors. After fighting*an hour they had 
nearly exhausted their strength, and must have sunk un- 
der a fresh attack that was just taking place from without, 
when the military and police arrived and put an end to 
the affray. I am sorry to say that itappeared a crime, 
even to the respectable class of citizens, that the Jews 
dared to defend themselves, and in general the remark 
was, that the Jews could keep away, and if so no disturb- 
ance would take place—that it would do them good—and 
that every two years they required to be treated in this 
way. Saturday evening the same scenes occurred by 
turning the Jews out of the marquees, and demanding 
from them four times the amount of the regular charge 
for refreshments. ‘The rabble also attacked the windows 
of about 20 houses inhabited by Jews, and committed 
other excesses. Sunday followed in the same way. Mon- 
day went off pretty quiet, but only because the Jews re- 
mained within their houses, out of the reach of the brutal 
assailants. 


PRUSSIA. 


A serious riot broke out in Berlin on the 3d and-5th of 
August. ‘The immediate cause was a prohibition against 
assembling in a wood near the city, to which the lower 
classes were in the habit of resorting every year to cele- 
brate the king’s birth day. Incensed at the prohibition, 
they attacked the sentinels stationed to prevent en- 
trance to the wood—reinforcements of troops were sent, 
but it was not until 11 o’clock at night that they succeeded 
in clearing the ground. : 

Thence the people rushed into the city towards the pa- 
lace, where they kept up a horrible uproar until three in 
the morning. The cavalry charged upun them several 
times before they dispersed. ‘There was much fermenta- 
tion among the people during the next two days, but the 
force brought to bear upon them was so great that they 
did not venture upon any movement. 


RUSSIA. 


A serious conspiracy against the emperor is said to have 
been discovered; the design was lo assassinate him at the 
grand review at Kalisch. ‘The conspirators #re described 
as Frenchmen, Poles, and Jitalians—and 58 in number. 
ln consequence of this discovery, severe precautionary 
measures bad been taken, particularly against foreigners 
travelling towards Kalisch, and generally through the em- 
pire. 
TURKEY. 

Official information was received at Constantinople op 
the 10th of July, of the garrison of Scutari surrendering 
the fortress mto the hands of the insurgents. Hussien Bey, 
the chief leader of the rebels, ordered the garrison, it is 
said, to be put to the sword, after having first put to death 
every Albanian who had entered the Pacha’s service, 
Hatouz Pacha was thrown into a dungeon, and his harem 
abandoned to the brutality of an ifuriated soldiery. 
Repeated attempts were made by the Roumeli Valessy to 
march to his relief; but the resistance his troops met with 
at Mirdit Bogaz obliged him to give up the undertaking. 

The Albanian troops under Haslan Pacha refused to 
act against their countrymen. ‘his intelligence created 
great dismay in Constantinople, where the most active 
measures were in progress to suppress therebellion. The 
army of the Sultan, is, however so ill organized, so dis- 
affected, and so badly commanded, that success is by no 
means certain. 


VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 


After the above was prepared for the press. the pack- 
et ship Napoleon arrived at New York in the short pas- 


ees to the 
_the Corporation Reform Bill had been gouwe 
with in Committee in the House of Lords, afer up 
ing various amendments, In reference to the atmead- 
ments Lord Melborne had remarked, that they effectaally 
took away the saving character of the bill, and re 
it a insufficient for the parposes intended by its fra- 
mers. it was not his intention, he added, to offer any 
opposition to these amendments, for. seeing how their 
rdships house was instituted, such opposition would be 
altogether useless; it was indeed with him a matter of 
serious consideration whether he — to go on with the 
bill or not, now that it was so mutilated by the amend- 
ments. 

The intelligence ftom France does not possess much in- 
terest, but the accounts from Spain are of an important 
character; and vite unfavourable to the Queen’s cause. 

_The Ministeria goomele of France give details of most 
disastrous news from Spain. The government of the 
Queen seems to command but little respect in any 
ter of the country, and scenes of the most frightful anar- 
chy and excess are going forward in all the provinces. It 
is said that the Queen has solicited direct and immediate 
interference from France and England. Madrid is not 


pearance of tranquility will comtinue. 


Paris, Aug. 20—The Journal de Paris eont 
intelligence from Spain: 
‘The news from Spain is more and more afflicting. 
At Mataro, and on different points, new popular move- 
ments have taken place to the cries of—Death to the 
monks! Death-to the nobles! Death-to the nch! Liberty 
for ever! 

“‘ At Tarragona the Lieutenant and Major of the place 
were strangled. : 
“‘Valentia has also been the theatre of deplorable ex- 
cesses. 

“At Barcelona the proclamations Become more nu- 
merous, They call the inhabitants to arms to extermi- 
nate the Carlists and sastain the popular movement. 

‘‘ Saragossa is waiting peaceably enough, governed by 
the junta, the reply fo the demands which it has addressed! 
to the government. 

“‘ We are assured that Don Carlos, intends directing 
all his efforts upon Castile.” 

The Journal des Debats contains the folowing news 
from Spain: 

Letters from Barcelona, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Oi state, that a sort of tranquility reigned in that 
place. 

Four individuals'were judged by a military commission, 

and were shot on the 9th: one of them in quality of a Car- 
list brigand, and three others as incendiaries, and coavict- 
ed of murder and pillage on the 5th. 
The colossal] statue in bronze of Ferdinand VIE. which 
was on the Place of the Palace, was thrown down on the 
7th. They afterwards placed on the pedestal the ee 
trait of Isabella II, The inhabitants wear in their hats 
blue Christina ribbons, with this device—“ Vive Isabelle! 
Vive la libertie !” 


(From Bell’s Weekly Messenger of August 23d.) 
The news from Spain is very important, Don Carlos 
has entered Old Castle. He crossed the Ebro on the 10th 
instant attacked a detachmeut of the Queen’s troops 
which occupied a strong position in the neighbourhood of 
Pancorbo, and soon obliged the Christinos, with their 
commander, Gen. Badoya, to retreat under the walls of 
the town, which the Carlists were preparing to attack on 
the 11th. Pancorbo is situate on the high road to 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The yng sea Tract Society wilt hold their annual 
meeting in the Central Church (the Rev. Dr. McDowell’s,) 
corner of Eighth and Cherry, on Tuesday Evening next, 
September 29th, at half past 7 o’clock. 

The doings of the Society for the past year will be read, 
and it is expected that addresses will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Gosman, of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, from New York; the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, Rector of St. Andrews, and the Rev. Mr. 
Ramsey, late Missionary from India. 

The Ward Superintendants, Tract distrilyftors, members 
of other religious and charitable institutions, and all who 
feel a concern tor the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
— especially the Ministers of the gospel, are res- 
pectfully invited to attend. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
The Reverend Albert Barnes, Pastor of the Ist Pres- 
byterian Church, is engaged to preach at the PHILADEL- 
PHIA OrpHAN AsyLum, next Sabbatb afternoon, at half 
past three o’clock. 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 

The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of forty dol- 
lars, for Professors’ salaries, in the Theological Semina- 
ry, at Princeton, from the Rev. James S. Woods, of 
Lewistown, Pa. principally collected by the ladies of the 


congrégation of Waynesburg. 
JOHN McDOWELL. 
Phil’a. Sep. 21, 1835. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 
GPECIMENS OF THE EARLY POETRY OF 
FRANCE, from the time of the Troubadours and 

Trouverea, to the Reign of Henri Quatri, by Louisa Stu- 
art Costello, embellished with richly coloured and gilded 
engravings, 

The works of Hannah Moore, in 6 vols. 12mo. with a 
Memoir and Notes, embellished with plates. 
The preseutation Bible, with notes and splendid colour- 
ed 
Several editions of the Diamond Pocket Bible, with 
numerous notes and engravings. 
‘The Gallery of Modern British Artists, vol 1, consist- 
ing of a series of engravings from works of the most emi- 
nent Artists of the day. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church Yar4J, with illustra- 
tions to each stanzas. 
The Artist, or Young Ladies’ Instructor in Drawing. 
Mau’s Popular Botany, with many beautiful coloured 
illustrations,—just received. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les Petits Emigres, 2 vols.; Les Veilles du Chateaa, 
4 vols. in2; De L’Allema ne, 4 vols. in 2.; Fables de 
la Fontaine ; Numa Pompilius; Le Petit Bossu, 2 vols.; 
Abreque de L’Ami des Eufaus, aed Berquin, 4 vols, in 2; 
Estelle et Nemorin, Suivi de Galatee, par Florian; Petit 
Caseme de Massillon; Pensees de Blaise Pascal ; Voy- 
age du Jeune Anacharsis en Grice, 8 vols.; Galate, Pas- 
torale imite de Cervantes; Belisarie; Nouvelles de F'lo- 
rian; Paul et Virginie; Les Adienx du Vieux, Conteur 
par Bouilly ; Contes Populares, 2 vols.; Les Encourage- 
ineus de la Jeunesse, 2 vols.; Contes a ma Fille, 2 vols. 
Conseils a ma Fille, 2 vols.; par Bouilly. &c. &e. For 


sale by 
. HENRY PERKINS, 
157 Chesnut Street. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Splendid English editions just received, 


INGHAM’S WORKS, 8 vols. Jeremy Taylor’s, 

works, 3 vols. Hooker’s works, 3 vols. ‘The works 
of Wm. Tyndale and John Frith, 3 vols. Leighton’s 
works, 1 vol. S. Kelton’s works, 6 vols. Simeon’s works, 
21 vols. Butler’s works, 1 vol Bishop Bull’s works, 
3 vols. Halyburton’s works, 1 vol. Lightfoot’s works, 
13 vols. Sherlock’s works, 5 vols, Vicesimus Knox’s 
works, 7 vols. Adam Smith’s works, 5 vols. Fuller’s 
works, 2 vols. Edwards’ works, 10 vols. Jay’s works, 
3 vols. Newton’s works, 2 vols. Thomas Scott’s works, 
5 vols. Hall’s works, 3 vols. Owen’s works, 23 vols. 
Howe’s works, 1 vol. Wesley’s works,3 vols. Baxter’s 
works, 2 vols. Lardner’s works, 10 vols. Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible, 3 vols. Pittman’s Sermon’s, 2 vols. 
Jortin’s Sermons, 3 vols. Dewar’s Moral Philosophy, 2 
vols. Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Succession of Sacred Litera- 
ture,2 vols. Knox’s History of the Reformation. Arrow- 
smith’s Chain of Principles. Coleman’s Sermons. Bloom- 
field’s Greek Testament. Hewlett’s Commentaries, 5 
vols. Ilistory of the Dissenters, 2 vols. History of the 
Covenanters, 2 vols. Seiler’s Biblicai Hermeneutics. 
Robertson’s Latin Phrase Book. Gibbs’ Gesenius He- 
brew Lexicon. Simeon’s Skeletons, 6 vols. Valpy’s Sep- 
tuagint. Beveridge’s Thesaurus ‘Theologicus, 2 vols. 
Milner’s Church History, 1 vols. Neale’s History of the 
Puritans, 5 vols. The Cambridge Greek and English 
Testament. True Plan of the Living Temple, 3 vols, 
Magee on the Atonement, 2 vols. odge on the Ro- 
mans. Potter on Church Government. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, Theological Bookseller, 
22 Seuth Fourth Street. 


SUSAN BROOKER, 
Or when there’s a Will there’s a Way. 


AN individual in bumble circumstances, is described, 


knowledge, or money at command. 
HAPPY DEATH OF SELINA PUGH. 


A poor girl, yet rich in grace; who died happily, at the 
age of fourteen years. 
Just published by the Ameriean Sunday School Union, 
and for sale, with 310 varicties of bound Sunday Schood 
Library books; and between one and two hendred io 
paper covers, from four and a half mills each,to 50 cents, 
BOOK STORE, 146 Chesout Street. — 


CURRAN’S ACADEMY. 
South Tenth street, baek of St. Stephen’s Church. 
a next session will eommence om Tuesday, the Ise 
of September. 
to College, and vert the emptor of a thorough English 
education are taught in this institution. : 
it is the dictate alike of reason and of revelation, that 
the ingtructions of early life, exercise a permanent inflo- 
evce over future character, for this reason, ft Is of the first 
importance that the miad of youth be trained under Bible 
influence ; that bis budding faculties should open uader 
the light of divine truth, and that the sacred volume should 
be daily open before him, that it may become the man of 
his counsel. It must be no less a duty to cultivate the mo- 
ral and religious, than the intellectual capacities of mind, 
This can be most effectually aecomplished, when the in- 
fluence of academic instruction is combined with that of 
home. To. promote this, in our measure, and to auite 
with it, through instruction 1p the English and Classics, 
has been a principal object here, and it is believed, that 
the labour bas, in some degree, beeg not ip vain. 
For terms and reference, apply at the Academy. 
aug 20—4\* cow Ww. CU 


sage of twenty-six days from Liverpool, bringing Lotdow 
and Liverpool to the 24th of August! 


disturbed, but it is impossible to say how long the ap- 


as accomplishing much good; with but little time, | 


Every thing necessary for admission - 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


OH GOD WHOSE GLOWING GLORIES LEAVE. 


Oh God, whose glowing glories leave 
Their traces on the golden eve ; 
“Whose stars the couch of night adorn, 
“Whose torch illames the dewy morn; 
Ot ‘while we live, and when we die, 
purer light to man supply ! 


Oft eve with clouds is shadow’d o’er, 
_And midnight hears the tempest roar ; 
-Oft, gushing forth in wintry tears, 

The morn in sackloth garb appears ; 
Bat when thy light ioforms the soul, 
‘No yapours.o’er ita ray shall roll. 


When.all the stars of heaven decay, 
It shall: not: wane or fade away, 
Bat brighter still, and etill more pure, 
Ln as the Source Divine endure, — 
v bile ages but confirm its beam, 
-Mighty to bless and to redeem. 


When the last trumpet’s sound shall shiver 
The rocks, to rise no more forever ; . 
When the last sun’s extinguish’d fire 

Shall in the pall of night expire, _ 

And the quench’d moon refuse her light, 
How shall Thy glory strike the sight! 


Yet now, leas dassling to behold 

Thy splendour to our hearts unfold ; 
Though now with reverence less intense, 
It strike: with awe the raptured sense, 
The sinner’s eye to this shall tarn 

From meteors that obscurely burn. 


Oh, through this vale of storm and gloom 
Do thou our rugged path illume!. 

Like Israel’s fiery pillar seen, 

Guide o’er the wastes that intervene, 

Till heaven a brighter scene impart, 
To know and see Thee as Thou art. 


—Ch. Obs. 


DEATH OF RICHARD LANDER. 


Richard Lander and his associates entered 
the Brass river and began ascending it in ex- 
cellent spirits. With them were two or three 
negro musicians, who, when the labours of 
the day were over, cheered their countrymen 
with their instruments, at the sound of which 
they dancee and sung in company, while the 
few Englishmen belonging to the party amus- 
ed themselves with angling on the banks of 

-the stream, in which, though not very expert, 
they were tolerably successful. In this pleas- 
ing manner, stemming a strong current by 
day, and resting from their toil at night, R. 
Lander and his little band, totally unappre- 
hensive of danger, and unprepared to over- 
come or meet it, proceeded slowly up the 
Niger. At some distance from its mouth, 
and on his way thither, they met King Jacket, 
a relative of King Boy, and one of the heart- 
less and sullen chiefs who rule over a large 
tract of marshy country on the banks of the 
Brass river. This individual was hailed by 
our travellers, and a present of tobacco and 
rum was offered him; he accepted it with a 
murmur of dissatisfaction, and his eyes spark- 
led with malignity as he said in his own !an- 

e, “*White man never reach Eboe this 
time.” This sentence was immediately in- 
terpreted to Lander, by a native of the coun- 
try, a boy, who afterwards bled to death 
from a wound in the knee; but Lander made 
light of the matter, and attributed Jack’s 
prophecy, for so it proved, to the petulance 
and malice of his disposition. Soon, how- 
ever, he discovered his error, but it was too 
late to correct it, or evade the danger which 
threatened him. On ascending as far inland 
as sixty or seventy miles, the English ap- 
roached an island, and their progress in the 
argest canoe was effectually obstructed by 
the shallowness of the stream. ——— 
the trees and underwood which grew on this 
island and on both banks of the river in its 
vicinity, large ambuscades of the natives had 
previously been formed; and shortly after 
the principal canoe had grounded, its unfor- 
tunate crew, busily occupied in endeavoring 
to heave it into deeper water, were saluted 
with irregular, but heavy and continued dis. 
charges of musketry. So great was Lander’s 
confidence in the sincerity and good-will of 
the natives, that he could not at first believe 
that the destructive fire, by which he was li- 
terally surrounded, was anything more than 
a mode of salutation they had adupted in 
honor of his arrival !—But the Kroomen who 
had leaped into the boat, and who fell wound- 
ed by his side, convinced him of his mistake 
and plainly discovered to him the fearful na- 
ture of the peril into which he had fallen so 
unexpectedly, and the difficulty he would ex- 
perience in extricating himself from it. En- 
couraging his comrades with his voice and 
stures, the traveller prepared to defend 
imself to the last; and a loud and simultane- 
ous shout from his little party assured him 
that they shared his feelings, and would follow 
his example. Meanwhile, several of the sa- 
vages, having come out from their conceal- 
ment, were brought down by the shots of 
the English; hut Lander, while stooping to 
pick up a cartridge from the bottom of the 
canoe, was struck near the hip by a musket- 
ball. The shock made him stagger, but he 
did not fall; and he continued cheering on 
his men. Svon finding, however, his ammu- 
nition expended, himself seriously wounded, 
the courage of his Kroomen beginning to 
droop, and the firing of his assailants, in- 
stead of diminishing, become more general 
than ever, he resolved to attempt getting 
into the smaller canoe, afloat at a short dis- 
tance, as the only remaining chance of pre- 
serving a single Jife. For this purpose, 
abandoning their property, the survivors 
threw themselves into the stream, and with 
much difficulty, for the strength of current 
was mem most of them succeeded in 
accomplishing their object. 

No sooner was this observed by the men 
in ambush, than they started up and rush- 
ed out with wild and hideous yells; canoes 
that had been hidden behind the luxuriant 
fuliage which overhung the river, were, in 
an instant, pushed out into the middle of 
the current, and pursued the fugitives with 
surprising velocity; while numbers of people, 
with: savage antics and furious gesticulations, 

ran and danced along the beach, uttering loud 
and starting cries. The Kroomen maintained, 
on this occasion, the good reputation which 
their countrymen have deservedly acquired; 
their lives depended on their energy and 
skill, and they impelled their slender bark 
through the water with unrivalled swiftness. 
The pursuit was kept up for four hours; and 
pee ander, without ammunition or any de- 
ensive weapons whatever, was exposed to 
the straggling fire, as well as the. insulting 
mockery of his pursuers. One incident 
which occurred in the fight deserves to be 

A white man named T- 
completely overpowered by his fears, refused 
tofire on the sa who were within a 
paddie’s length of him, but stood up in the 
canoe with a loaded musket in his hand, be- 
seeching them, by his gestures, to take him 


‘hundred yards from the entrance, our stair- 


risoner rather than deprive him of his life. 
While in the act of making this dastardly 
appeal, a musket-ball from the enemy enter- 
ed his mouth, and killed him on the spot. 
The others behaved with the greatest cool- 
ness and intrepidity. The fugitives gaine 
on their pursuers; and when they found the 
chase discontinued altogether, Lander stood 
up, for the last time, in the canoe, and being 
seconded by his. remaining associates, he 
waved his hat and gavea last cheer in sight 
of hisadversaries. He then became sick and 
faint from loss of blood, and sunk back ex- 
hausted in the arms of those who were nearest 
him. Rallying shortly afterwards, the na- 
ture of his wound was communicated to him 
by Mr. Moore, a young surgeon from Eng- 
land, who had accompanied him up the river, 
and whose conduct throughout this disastrous 
affray, was most admirable; the ball could 
not be extracted, and Lander felt convinced 
his career would soon be terminated. When 
the state of excitement to which his feelings 
had been wrought, gave place to the languor 
which generally succeeds powerful excite- 
ment of any kind, the invalid’s wounds pain- 
ed him exceedingly,and for several hours after- 
wards he endured with calmness the most 
intense suffering. From that time he could 
neither sit up, nor turn on his couch, nor 
hold a pen; but while he was proceeding 
down the river in a manner so melancholy, 
and so very different from the mode in which 
he was ascending it, only the day before, 
he could not help indulging in mournful re- 
flections; and he talked much of his wife and 
children, his friends, his distant home, and 
his blighted expectations. It was a period 
of darkness and distress, and sorruw to him; 
but his natural cheerfulness soon regained its 
ascendency over his mind, and freely forgiv- 
ing all his enemies, resigned himself into 
the hands of his Maker, and derived con- 
siderable benefit from the consolations of re- 
ligion. The traveller’s arrival at Fernando 
Po, and the account of his death, have al- 
ready been made to the public. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to 
the probable cause of this cold-blooded and 
heartless attack. Some persons imagine that 
the natives had been stimulated. to the per- 
petration of the disgraceful deed by the Por- 
tugues and South American slave dealers, 
who have considerable influence in the coun- 
try, and whose interests would unquestion- 
ably decline by the introduction into the 
interior of British subjects and British 
manufactures. Others entertain the opinion, 
that the natives committed the assault in re- 
venge for the loss of one of their towns which 
it is believed, was burnt to the ground by the 
crew of the Albarka steamer, on her last 
voyage to Atta; whilst others hazard the con- 
jecture, that the Brass people, perceiving 
that their lucrative carrying trade between 
the coast and the inland countries would be 
annihilated if they suffered the English to 
trade with the natives of the interior in their 
own vessels, formed a coaliticn with the peo- 
ple of Bonny, whose interests would likewise 
be affected by the new order of things; and 
that these men, aided by the savages inhabit- 
ing the country in the vicinity of the spot 
where the ruthless and cowardly assault was 
made, met together, and resolved on the de- 
struction of the unoffending Englishmen. 

From what cause soever it originated, this 
much, is certain, that the attack had been 
premeditated, that the arrangements of the 
assassins had been made in a methodical and 
skilful manner, and that Brass and Bonny, 
canoes were engaged in tke assault. Those 
who have had the best means of knowing the 
character and disposition of the Brass people 
and their neighbours of Bonny, whose treach- 
erous monceuvering can only be equalled by 
their insatiablé rapacity, consider the last as 
by far the most probable hypothesis; and be- 
lieve that king Boy, notwithstanding his af- 
fectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and his 
apparent distress on beholding his friend and 
benefactor mortally wounded, was neverthe- 
less, at the bottom of the plot, and had exert- 
ed his influence to bring that plot to maturi- 
tv in conjuction with the malignant wretch 
who foretold the fatal catastrophe. Boy, 
having with alacrity joinet the party on all 
former occasions when ascending the river, 
and having obstinately refused to accompany 
them on this, strengthens the supposition, 
that he was well aware of the formidable dan- 
ger which awaited them, but in which it is 
plain, he had no ambition to participate.— 
London Literary Gazette. 


From the Columbus Ga. Euquirer. 
THE SALT-PETRE CAVE. 


July 2d, 1835. 

_ Gentlemen—We have been to see this ex- 
traordinary natural curiosity. It is situated 
in Cass county, about five miles southwest of 
Cassville; and on the eastern side of a beauti- 
ful hill. Knowing your fondness for the sub- 
lime and curious in nature, I hasten to give 
you an imperfect description of it. Never 
having seen any one of these western wonders 
befure, [I confess my senses were lighly 
feasted while we were exploring this subter- 
ranean castle. As we approached it from 
the bottom of the hill, all of a sudden, we 
discovered a huge pile of rocks, rising up 
like the massive end ofa large rude edifice. 
As we drew near the mouth of the cave, an 
awful cavern presented itself just at our feet, 
while giant rocks were frowning upon us 
overhead. Here the heart of the stranger 
would fail, but for the assurance given, that 
many had gone before him into this dread 
abode of darkness and silence, and returned 
in safety. Having provided ourselves with 
pee pine torches, and conducted by a kind 
riend who had previously examined this 

reat curiosity, we commenced our descent. 
The entrance resembled an artificial arch, or 
gateway formed of large and rugged rocks; 
the upper pile of which are naked for the 
distance of thirty feet above the entrance, 
which seems to have been formed by the sink- 
ing, Or sudden dismembering from their 
natural location, of the earth and rocks upon 
which we stood. Picture to yourself the ga- 
ble end of a huge castle, built of tremendous, 
uplifted rocks, with a solitary rude door about 
fifteen feet square;and you have an accurate 
idea of the froit of our cave. By way 
of relief, and as if designed to. dispel the 
frightful impression of a first view, nature has 
scattered here and there a green bush, or 
beautiful shrub among the crevices of the 
rocks, which surround its mouth. Our path. 
way was very abrupt, and over piles of luose 
rocks which had apparently fallen from the 
archway overhead. The angle of descent is 
about. that of forty-five degrees. About a 


way landed us on an even plain; and upon 


examination we found ourselves standing up- 


on the smooth dirt floor of a spacious room, 
one hundred feet long and fifty wide, whose 
pitch varies from five to fifteen feet, and ter. 
minating in a beautiful dome. Tradition 
says, (whether true or false, { cannot tell) 


djthat the native Indians, in by gone days 


lighted up their council fires and celebrated 
their festival dances, in this spacious hall. 
From this apartment we turned to the left 
and entered a broad pathway or gallery, about 
the same width of the one by - which we de. 
scended, which led us fora few yards over 
a level floor, and then suddenly ascended 
twenty or thirty feet, when we found our- 
selves in a beautiful circular room, thirty 
feet wide every way, the dome or arch of 
which is from five to fifteen feet high, gradual- 
ly curving from every side of the wall. This 
apartment is ornamented with innumerable 
spars of the richest variety of lig shade, 
when illuminated with the blaze of our torch- 
es; resembling in form the icicles which hang 
from the eaves of houses in freezing weather 
and from one to fifteen-inches in length, and 
size in proportion. These must have made 
a splendid and brilliant appearance while 
they retained their natural whiteness, but are 
now only admirable for their shape and num- 
ber, having become blackened by the smoke 
from the ligiitwood torches used within. These 
spars have been formed by the continual 
dropping of the water from above, which forms 
itself’ into incrustations wherever it adheres 
to the rocks, thus constantly increasing. 
These formations are solid and hard as the 
rocks to which they become attached. Some 
of them we broke off and found them inter- 
spersed with veins resembling beautiful curl- 
ed marble. This dome is supported at irre- 
gular distances from the wall, by pillars for- 
med apparently in the same manner as the 
spars, and varying in size from one to three 
feet in diameter. These pillars are beauti- 
ful as the carved work of the artist, some of 
them handsomely chequered and presenting 
regular grooves; and others an uneven 
and rough surface. Thence we ascended 
about twenty feet through a rough and dif- 
ficult passage into another room much resem- 
bling the last. On our passage however, we 
discovered an opening on our right hand, 
which led us intoa small neatly arranged 
apartment, twelve or fourteen feet square, 
forming a convenient anti-chamber to the hall 
above us and connected with it by a suitable 
door way. The partition wall w 


above, is a beautiful specimen of the skill of 
the Great Architect. It rises from the floor 
in acircular shape, and the top of it, which 
supports the dome, resembles a curved mar- 
ble urn—the surface is smooth and regular, 
and the whole gracefully adorned with grooves 
and cornice work. From this we climbed 
over huge piles of rocks, fifteen or twenty 
feet higher, into another spacious chamber, 
the arch way or dome of which was more re- 

ular and whiter than any we had seen. The 
Rear of this apartment is uneven and crowd- 
ed with stools or pillars of various size, and 
asic resembling in appearance, the cy- 
press knees of the low country. Ata small 
distance, when viewed by a dim light, they 
much resemble a group of human beings in a 
sitting posture, and to one more fabulous 
than myself, might have been taken for a 
war council of ancient savages, debating in 
sullen and awful state, the destinies of the 
tribe. The arch of this hall was overhung 
with beautiful chrystalized incrustrations, of 
‘different shapes and figures, some resembling 
pilasters, some balustrades and others the 
eagle, the turkey and the bear. One of them 
was the exact representation of a large hornet 
nest. | 

This room too was fitted up with shapes 
of side boards, bureaus and centre tables. 
And here too were to be seen the images of 
the Indian jars arranged around the table as 
if formerly used in the black drink of the an- 
cient warriors. Turning to our right we 
crawled upon our hands and knees through a 
broad low gallery into a private apartment, 
suitably located for a bed room to the large 
hall on the left. This room is retired and 
elegant, and from its privacy and beauty, 
seems to have been fitted up for poetry and 
love. Just before we ascended the last steps 
to this upper chamber, we found a large and 
well proportioned pillar with one end restin 
on the floor and the othar supporting the roof. 
Upon this strong pillar, we saw the names of 
many adventurers inscribed, and who thus 
vainly attempted to gratify their ‘ruling 
passion,”’ in this silent and sacred retreat, 
for the immortality of a name! Fruitless 
effort! The obliterating hand of time, is con- 
tinually effacing these frail memorials, and 
their names are supplanted by the names of 
others who come after them. Passing from 


right, we passed through a narrow opening 
into a beautiful grotto, the walls of which were 
fringed by regular projections and curves. 
When lighted up it had the appearace of en- 
chantment. Calypso or Eloisa would have re- 
joiced to inhabit this gay and rich apart- 
ment. The finest painting representations 
of an Eastern palace do not surpass the sha- 
dowy glories of this retreat. ‘Shade soften- 
ing into shade”’ so finely, that you forget for 
the moment that you are amidst rocks and 
dripping spars, and feel like you had intrud- 
ed into a royal apartment, and which you 
could not leave without seeing the Queen 
who had fitted up this glorious temple for 
her own peculiar and happy residence. The 
hour of our return having arrived, we tuok a 
left hand passage which wound its way 
through many rooms of this spacious edifice, 
by porticoes, closets and galleries which we 
had not time to explore and which finally 
led us down to the level of the ball room floor, 
and having taken the precaution of leaving 
small fires in our rear, we were safely guid- 
ed back into the first great room we had en- 
tered; from which we again ascended to the 
upper earth and air. 

While we were impressed with a sense of 
the great and infinite power which formed 
this stupendous work, we were equally sensi- 
ble of the preserving goodness of Him ‘‘who 
formed the wonderous cave, and made its 
arches sure.” Often did I feel my own in- 
significance amidst this wonderful display 
of Almighty power. Often did a thought flit 
across the mind, if but one of these rocks 
give way above, or beneath, who knows but 
we should be buried beneath this ponderous 
mass of rocks. But then I recollected that 
we were just as safe here as on the top of the 
loftiest and firmest mountain. : 


‘* Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found often in what least we dread, 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair.” 


It was a pleasant day without when we en- 


ich 
ates this chamber from the gallery and hall. 


the upper story a little descending to the. 


tered this caves and the air within, was of an 
reeable temperature. In a hot day the 
change is so sudden, I am told, that the at- 
mosphere within is.unpleasantly cold. Al- 
though the climate was very fine above, yet 
we felt uncomfortably warm on first reascend- 
ing into the common air, till the body be- 


seemed much thinner and lighter than it did 
before we entered the cave. This pit has 
been worked enough to test it, and it is pro- 
nounced by such as have tried it, a rich 
and valuable cave fur making Salt Petre. 
It is said that the Salt-Petre is extracted 
from the rich mud and dirt which are —_ 
ly impregnated with the nitre which falls 
upon it, by the constant filtering which 
is ever going on from the rocks above the 
cave, which form the roof. This nitre is na- 
turally blended in this cave as those in Per- 
sia, with particles of yellowish marl, found 
in the cliffs of the rocks and on the floors. 
From this marl, the salt is separated by water, 
which is done by a process of filtration, is 
then boiled, | till the strength is extracted, 
and is then crystalized by draining it through 
ashes, and it becomes a white hard mineral, 
or salts. | 

It is said there is another cave within 12 
miles of Cassville, much smaller than this, 

et possessing more riches and variety, be- 
ing less smoked with pitched torches; and 
having a beautiful rivulet running through it. 
Our country abounds not only with rich and 
generous soil, but vast stores of mineral trea- 
sures. Itis unrivalled for the beauty and 
magnificence of its scenery, the salubrity of 
its climate and the excellency of its govern- 
ment and institutions. Well may we be jea- 
lous of all and every enemy at home and 
abroad—which threatens either their purity 
or duratiun. Let us scorn to be dupes or 
slaves, 

But I am digressing too far. Let me say 
one word more for this natural curiosity. It 
is a little world of wonders within itself. 
How rich are the hidden treasure of the earth. 
The purest gems lie coneealed in the bosom 
of the great deep; the richest minerals and 
metals are buried iu the deep veins and bow- 
els of the earth, and many of them so remote 
that human skill cannot reach them. Man’s 

reatest riches and best honors also lie far 
Beyond the ken of human vision. They are 
reserved and laid up in mansions on high 
for the truly pious and faithful; let us then 
try to possess them. 


DRFADFUL END OF A MISER. 


‘James v. 1. Go to now, ye rich men; weep and 
howl for your miseries that shall come upon you. 


Monsieur Foscue, one of the farmers gener- 
aljof the province of Languedoc, in France, 
by grinding the faces of the poor, had amass- 
ed an immense sum of money, which being 
known to the government, he was ordered to 
raise a considerable sum. Not being inclin- 
ed to comply with this demand, he pleaded 


his province should give information to the 
contrary, he resolved to hide his treasure in 
such a manner as to escape the strictest 
search. 

He dug a kind of cave in his wine cellar, 
so deep as to require a ladder in going down 
to it. At the entrance was a door with a 
spring lock, which on shutting, fastened of it- 
self. Sometime afterwards he was missing, 
and, though diligent search was made, he 
could no where be found. At length his 
house was sold, and the purchaser making 
some improvements on the property, discov- 
ered a door in the cellar. Going down, he 
found Mons. Foscue tying dead on the 
ground, with a candlestick near him, and on 
searching farther, he found his hidden wealth. 

It was supposed he had gone into the cave, 
and the door by some pt em shutting after 
him, he was out of the call uf any person, 
and perished for want of food. 

He had eaten the candle, and even gnaw- 
ed the flesh off both his arms! , 
_ * Treasures of wickedness profit nothing: 
but righteousness delivereth from death.” 


Some walk in honour’s gaudy show, 
Some dig for golden ore; 

They toil for heirs, they know not who, 
And straight are seen no more.— Watts. 


A BEAUTIFUL LETTER. 


The following charming letter was written 
by a young lady pining with the consumption 
toa young gentleman to whom she was engaged 
in marriage. She lived in New York, and 
was spending a winter in New Orleans, hop- 
ing that its milder climate would restore 
her health. But she gradually sunk under 
the dreadful disease, and died ere she re- 
turned home. It breathes the spirit of im- 
perigee devotion, and its perusal will awa- 

en the liveliest and best sensiblities of the 
heart. The sweet, hallowed sentiment which 
pervades it—the spirit of unchanging attach- 
ment—which distance cannot weaken nor 
the prospect of death extinguish, is unearth- 
ly, and comes over the soul like the mellow 
and subduing influence of the setting sun. 


‘*Man’s vows are brittle things,” 


but the ardor of an intelligent, virtuous, high 
souled woman, is unquenchable—sooner than 
she will prove forgetful of her plighted pro- 
mise, 

‘The flowers shall cease to feel the fost’ring breeze 
_ And nature change her laws.”’ 


The unpractised heart of such a being is 
more to be valued than the brightest pearls 
of India, or the richest gems of Golconda. | 


New Orleans, July 26, 1834. 
My dear William—I have broken me pro- 
mise. But your too kind disposition will 
forgive me, even without a cause. It was, 
as I know you fear, my poor health that pre- 
vented my writing—Alas! I had little hopes 
that a change of air would restore my health, 
or freshen my withered cheeks. But my 
dear friends thought so, and for their sake I 
am here. Oh I wish, for your sake, .I could 
sav that southern airs were stren thening 
my constitution and my feeble body. My 
morning rides affurd me momentary fresh- 
ness and ease, and the fragrance of the or- 
ange trees is very grateful; the deep green 
groves look lovely, but I only view their 
beauty in contrast with my own feeble, per- 
ishing. health. The airs are two damp and 
heavy. Perpetual fogs frown upon us here, 
morning and evening. Mid-day is warm and 
pleasant, and brings us refreshing breezes. 
Oh, do not think I write thus to give a fresh 
wound to your too generous and bleedin 
sympathies. But you know me too well an 
too true to think thus. And why should I 
tell you of hopes that have long since fled 
from my almost pulseless heart? Why should 


I deceive by flattering words, he that is next 


extreme poverty ; and lest the inhabitants of 


to my dear blessed mother, dearest to me on 
earth? No, though a kind Providence will 
soon separate us here, yet he will permit us 
to meet again in a bright and better home.— 
Oh William, do not hope. Each setting sun 
sinks paler upon my vision, and warns me 
that I shall see but few more fade behind the 


come equalized to the temperature, and it/ blue west. Buta prospect more bright and |2Vols._For Sale, by, 


beautiful strews flowers in m pathway to 
the grave. I am full ofjoy and Christian cheer. 
Your Hervey’s Meditations is a sweet com- 
forter; my pillow companion. Your letter I 
have read again and again. It strengthens 
me more than all the kind offices of my good 
friends. Don’t part with that friend you 
have taken to your bosom. He is worth the 
world and more. I would not part with Jesus 
to find my cheeks flushed with rosy health, 
and my feeble body bounding in strength. 
Oh how I wish you were here that we might 
once more speak together; but my sunken 
cheeks would so distress you, that I should 
be ten times more miserable. We talk of 
returning next month. ButI fear I shall 
never return. Come down when you receive 
this, and bring little Jane with you. Kiss 
dear little Mary and John for their sister, 
and give my warmest love to all the family 
and kind friends. I find my strength is 
weakening, and 1 must again bid you a fond 
and affectionate farewell. C. 


SWEARING. 


A king was riding alone in disguise, and 
seeing a soldier at a public-house door, stop- 
ped, and asked the soldier todrink with him, 
and while they were talking, the king swore. 
The soldier said, sir, Iam sorry to hear a 
gentleman swear. His majesty took no no- 
tice, but soon swore again. The soldier said, 
sir, [Il pay part of the pot, if you please and go; 
for I so hate swearing that if you were the 
(king himself, I should tell you of it. Why, 
would you? said the king. I should, said 
the soldier. His majesty said no more and 
left him. 
vited some of his lords to dine with him, the 
soldier was sent for; and while they were at 
dinner, was ordered into the room, and to 
wait awhile. Presently the king uttered an 
oath. The soldier immediately, (but with 
great modesty, ) said ‘‘should not my lord 
the king fear an oath??? The king looking 
first at the lords, and then at the soldier, 
said, there, my lords, there is an honest 
man, he can respectfully remind me of the 
great sin of swearing, but you can sit and let 


so much as tell me of it! 


CURE FOR A BROKEN NECK. 

Doctor Harrison of London has published 
a letter in the Lancet, in which he states, 
that ‘more than thirty years since, on taking 
my evening walk, I heard cries for help at a 
short distance. I ran to the spot, and saw a 
man lying on the ground. A horse was 
standing near, and the bystanders said the 
man had just fallen and broken his neck. 
He was, apparently, quite dead. I placed 
my knees against his shoulders, and, grasp- 
ing his chin and the back of his head firmly 
between my hands, proceeded to stretch his 
neck with all my strength. The patient im- 
mediately moved his limbs, in two or three 
minutes raised himself from the ground, 
stared vacantly, remounted his horse, and 
rode home, a distance of nine miles.” , The 
Doctor mentions two other instances in 
which life has been restored by the same 
means, under similar circumstances. In one 
of the cases mentioned, the dislocation was 
reduced by a lady.” 

The New York Mercantile remarks, in 
reference to this statement—‘** We can see 
no reason why this may not be true. The 
instantaneous death which is supposed to 
occur upon the dislocatiun of the vertebre, 
of the neck, may only be in fact a suspen- 
sion of animation, produced by a pressure 
upon the spinal marrow, which if speedily 
removed, may not be fatal. At all events 
the experiment is worthy of a trial, which 
any one should have presence of mind 
enough to give it if occasion offer.” 

In confirmation of the possibility of re- 
ducing a dislocation of the neck, my own 
father effected this more than thirty years 
ago on a man who had, in running down a 
hill, fallen and put his neck out of place. 
When my father came up to him he appear- 
ed to be quite dead, although not more than 
three minutes had elapsed since his fall. 
He pursued precisely the course Dr. Harri- 
son says he took, and instantly drew the 
neck in place. In half an hour the man was 
able to walk home. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
English Editions—just received. 


EREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
splendid edition. Howe’s Works’ 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
splendid edition. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 vols. 
Simeon’s Skeletons, 6vols. Marsh’s Michaelis, 1vol. 
Coleman’s Sermons. Sherlock’s Works, 5 vols. Hall’s 
Contemplations, 3vols. Calmet’s Dictionary. Camp- 
bell on the Gospels, 2 vols. Campbell on Miracles. Pen- 
rose on Miracles. Penrose’s Motives. Bishop Butler’s 
Works. Bishop Newton’s Works,4vols. Hooker’s Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, 3 vols. ‘True Plan of Living Temple, 
3 vols. Lucas on Happiness 2 vols. for sale by 


J. WHETHAM, | 
22 South Fourth street. 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 


just published by GRIGG & ELLIOT, No. 9 North 
Fourth street, A Commentary on the Epistles to the 

Romans designed for students of the English Bible, by 

Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor of Biblical Literature in 

the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

Aug. 27—6t. if. 


THE RUDE BOYS REFORMED. 
just Published the above, with several wood cuts; 
price $1 88 per 100; The Infant Library, containing 
twenty-four books, at one half cent each; Descriptive 
Catalogue of Books, and other publications, of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union, designed for Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile, Family, and Parish Libraries, and for general 
reading, price 374 cents, ‘This catalogue furnishes a de- 
scription of each of the publications of the Society, and is 
designed to give a precise knowledge of their particular 
character, form, price, &c. A constant supply of above 
three hundred varieties of Sabbath School Library Books, 
well bound, at from 8 cents to 50 cents each, is to be had 
at 146 Chestnut street. abo’ 


SUPPEMENT TO SIX MONTHS IN 
the Narrative of 

/- Reed, by the testimony of more than one hundred 
witnesses, have been given the com- 
mittee, con 
€ account of the elopement of 
Hodge’s Coinmentary on the Romans, For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


COMMENTARY—the second 
volume. Just received by | 

: J. WHETHAM, Agent, 

22 south Fourth street. 


Seminary, Va.: by Wm. Maxwell, 


Awhile after, the king having in-| 


me send my soul to hell by swearing, and not | » 


11500 


MEMOIR OF JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 
WHETHAM has in press, and will publish early in 


J e October, A Memoir of the late John Hok R 


sq. of Norfolk 


ice 
D. D., Professor of Christian bale ay in the Theological 
work will be published in 1 Vol. duodecimo, of about 


400 pages, on good paper and ty 


Poole’s Synopsis, 5 Vols. folio; Jackson’s Works, 3 
Vols. folio; Hammond on the New Testament, in Latin, 


FOR 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUNG LADIES. 
HE duties of this Institution were resumed on the Ist 
inst. As the course of studies for all the classes is — 

prescribed, it is desirable that such as propose placing 
their daughiers here, should do so as early possible. No. 
8 Franklin Row, Ninth street, below Walnut. 
Sept. 3—21.* 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


"PHE WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 
- Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards, 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
futroduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Sebeoiee, Burnet’s Refor- 
mation, Lowth on Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant 
McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na~ 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott's 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Geseniug’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Raenoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical pret re 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 


Regeneration, 


Just received an Essay on Regeneration by the Right 
Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 
New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit; Infla- 
ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction ; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; Missionary Re- 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c. Just received and for sale by 

J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. | 
APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, and published for their benefit, both 

large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, may 
constantly be had of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will 
be as heretofore immediately attended to by 

Fs . ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street. 
PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC. 

J WHETHAM has in press, and will shortly publish, 

e the Presbyterian Pocket Almanac and Ecclesias- 
tical Register, for the year 1836; containing a short ac- 
count of the Acts of the last General Assembly—Statis- 
tics of the Benevolent Societies connecied with the 
Church—List of Presbyteries, Synods, and Stated Clerks 
of Presbyteries, with their Post Office Addresses—Statis- 
tical Tables of additions to the Church—Amount con- 
tributed in each Presbytery for the various benevolent 
objects of the day, &c. &c—List of Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries—Short Biographical Notices of the 
principal Reformers, from Martin Luther down—with 
various other items of useful information. The above 
work will be printed in 32mo form, on good paper, and 
ound in Morocco. 
The design is to continue the Presbyterian Pocket 
Almanac annually; and measures will be taken to en- 
large and improve it, if sufficient encouragement is given 
to the present effort to warrant the expense. 


CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


ENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street, bas just 
published, 

Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the Testimony of 
Nature to the Being, Perfections and Government of 
God, by the Rev. Heury Fergus. Revised and enlarged 
and adapted to Paxton’s Illustrations ; with notes selected 
and original, Biographical Notices, and a Vocabula 
of Scientific terms, by Rev. Charles Henry Alden, A. 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young 
Ladies, Stereotype edition. 

It is believed that the above work will be found superior 
to any similar work before published. 

Also recently published, Select Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, With notes illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Laws of the Ancient Romans; for the use of Schools. 

This work has already been introduced into several of 
the Principal Schools in this City, and is too well known 
to need recommendation. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY. 


i” the rear of the Central Church, entrance from Eighth 
street. The Fall Term will commence the first of 
September. H. BILL, Principal. 
Aug. 27—41.* 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
In George street, the first door above Eleventh. 


ies this Institution, the following branches of a thorough 

Classical and English Education are taught : 

The Latin and Greek Languages, accurately and cri- 

tically, by J- P. ENGLES. 

Reading, Writing, 
Book-keeping, and the Mathematics, by A 

STEVENSON. 


Terms per quarter of twelve weeks. 


For all the Branches 12 00 
The English Branches alone, BO 00 
A limited number of English scholars under ten 
years of age will be received at . 
Pens and Ink, per quarter, 
Fuel for the season, 
French and Spanish, if desired, will be an extra 
charge of 
Sept. 3—tf, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 


Presbyterian Preacher; or Original Sermons by 
_& living Ministers ip the Presbyterian Church, on the 
important Doctrines of Christianity, presented in a clear 


50 
1 50 


the General Assembly's Board of Education, Published 

monthly, by D. & M. Maclean, Pittsburgh. 
TEkmMs.—-The Presbyterian Preacher will contain 

monthly, 16 octavo pages, printed with new type, on 


paper, and covered with coloured paper. 
II.—Price to subscribers, One Dollar. If paid in ad- 
vance, only eighty-seven and a half cents. hen several 


copies are taken together, either by companies sending on 
through one of their number, or when one individual takes 
several copies on his own responsibility, to furnish seven 
copies (per annum) for $5, in advance ;—sixteen copies 
for $10;—and twenty-one copies $12. | 

The Rev. Drs. Miller, Alexander, Matthews, Carnahan ° 
Baxter, Hoge, R. G. Wilson, Bishop, Martin, Wylie, 
M’ Millan, M'Conaughy, Blythe, Fisk, Bovell, M. Brown, 
Sprague, Cleland, W. A. M’Dowell, Pressly, Herron, Jun- 
kin, with Rev. Messrs. Swift, Nevin, Elliott, W. T. Hamil- 
ton, Weed, Krebs, Howe, and A. G. Fairchild, were con- 
tributors to the three past volumes of this work. 

Back numbers from the commencement can yet be sup- 
plied to new subscribers. Any person having lost, or not 
obtained any number, will be supplied, with pleasure. 


HAMS FOR FAMILY USE. 


JERSEY and Shay’s celebrated Hams for 
family use, warranted to give satisfaction. 
For sale by BALDWIN & COLTON, 

No. 244 Market st., above Seventh, South side. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 


| Pee SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of 
which are said to be the best imported into 
New York for the last ten P ag Price of Best Extra- 
fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Do. 50; 
Pecco ; Orange Pecco 624. 
The above Teas are of the last year’s importation and 
purchase; and it is believed will be found of better 
quality and lower prices than any of the importations of 
the present season BALDWIN & COLTON’S 
Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh. 


- DRIED BEEF AND TONGUES. 


UPERIOR DRIED BEEF AND TONGUES, also. 
Shay’s Western and Virginia Hams, for sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Grocery Store, S. W. corner of 


Dock and Second street. JAMES. R. WEBB: 


OLD JAVA COFFEE, 


just received, a lot of very superior old Java Coffee, 
which will be found much superior to any lately sold 
in this market. Also. by the late arrivals at New ork, 
a supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON TEA, of an extra 
: selected with much care f i 
all of which will be sold low at the a 
‘Temperance Grocery Store North West corner of Tenth 


and Race streets. 
SCOFIELD & Co. 
a sent to any part of the city free of expense, 


July 30. 


PRINTING. 


OOK PRINTING, Pamrutets, Circutars, Carns, 

Hanpsitts, oF Lapine, Cuecks, and 
Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 
executed at the Office of Tur PressyTerian, No. 9 
George street, on reasonable terms. 


Second streets. 


PICKLING VINEGAR. 


PURE CIDER PICKLING VINEGAR, warranted 
to be made from the best Cider, free from any mine- 


ral acid or other adulteration, and to be such as will give 
satisfaction, 


For sale by. JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Grocery Store, S. W. corner of Dock and 
aug 27 


Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
NDREW 


and comprehensive manner, for the instruction of the pre-. 
sent age, and in defence of the truth.—Profits devoted to - 
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